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Stephen Joel Trachtenberg: New Man at the Helm 
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ith one hand, the Hartford police 
officer kept traffic moving. 
With the other, he waved 
cheerily at the burgundy car 
and its driver, calling, 

‘‘Good luck in Washing- 

ton, President Trachten- 

berg.” The  tobacconist 
looked up from the counter 
and inquired, *‘Your usual, Dr. 
Trachtenberg?’ In the optician’s shop next door, Mr. Lewis 
of Harvey and Lewis took one look at the proffered pair of 
sunglasses and made an instant diagnosis: ‘*Aha, you broke 
your glasses again, right?’ In the short span of less than 
an hour, the University of Hartford’s departing president 
had soaked up a massive dose of the small-city friendliness 
and familiarity reserved for highly visible, long-term citi- 
zens. 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg tells the story with a certain 
relish . . . and why not? It is nice to be known. It is nice 
to be admired, loved even. But it also is important to be 
able to let go. 

“You give up the warmth of that embrace,” he says. 
“Tve given too many commencement speeches in which 
I’ve said that life is taking risks and going out and doing 
bold things. How can I retire into the comfort of the known, 
when I’m still 10 years away from middle age? 

Trachtenberg had clear reasons for deciding that GW 
was a risk worth taking. ‘ʻI think George Washington 
University may have more potential at this point in its 
history than almost any other university. ... It has an 
extraordinary foundation of accomplishment.’’ The new 
president sees ‘‘a will for greatness that is infectious—on 
the part of faculty, students and staff. Lloyd Elliott made 
contributions of remarkable quality and quantity, and now 
I think I’ve got a decade or two to contribute to the 
institution, which means that there is enough time to develop 
a vision and see it through.” 

In just over a decade in Hartford, Trachtenberg saw much 
of his vision for that university come to fruition. Ironically, 
just as Lloyd Elliott sometimes was criticized for buying 
buildings for GW, Trachtenberg was criticized for building 
them at Hartford. He feels that he had little choice. however. 
Upon his arrival there in 1977, he found a university barely 
20 years old, an institution that had been formed by the 
merger of a college, a music school and an art school. It 
was known—to those who knew it at all—as a commuter 
school. 

A visit to UHar—an abbreviation one hears on Hartford 
radio—shows how much the face and character of the 
University of Hartford changed under Trachtenberg’s lead- 
ership. [See box, page 3] The new spirit of the campus 
seems defined by Bill Barrett’s sleek modernistic metal 
sculpture, which stands seven feet tall, more or less, and 
guards the entrance to the Beatrice Fox Auerbach Computer 
and Administration Center—the president's on-campus base 
of operations. The campus has a modern look to it, an 
efficient look. Clusters of low, red-brick buildings, set 
among inviting acres of grass and trees, predominate. 


Trachtenberg entered the world in somewhat less bucolic 
surroundings. Born in 1937 in Brooklyn Jewish Hospital, 
he was to be the only child of Oscar and Shoshana 
Trachtenberg, both of whom had been born in Czarist 
Russia and had made their separate ways to the United 
States in the 1920s. Although now deceased, they lived to 
see their son’s inauguration as president of the University 
of Hartford—a circumstance which gave Oscar Trachtenberg 
the opportunity for a remark that remains etched in his 
son’s memory. A few moments after the ceremony, father 
looked at son and said, 
‘To tell the truth, you 
did a lot better than I 
ever thought you 
would!” GW’s new 
president is quick to add, 
however, that although 
his father was not given 
to verbal praise, ‘‘I al- 
ways knew he was there 
for me. He provided a 
presence that was reas- 
suring and uplifting and 
inspiring.” 

The story of the new 
president’s early life, 
if not quite a rags-to- 
riches one, is nonethe- 
less evocative of the 
American dream. His 
father had a successful 
career with a major in- 
surance company de- 
spite the fact that he did 
not finish high school. 
Described by his son as 
‘‘a salesman of some 
prodigious capacity,” 
Oscar Trachtenberg was 
‘‘selling million-dollar 
policies at a time when 
a million dollars was 
real money.’ His mother 
was the family ‘‘intel- 
lectual,” according to 
her son; she was the one 
who ‘‘sketched out the 
extracurricular charac- 
ter of the family.” 

The family lived in 
Brooklyn; Trachtenberg 
as a child attended PS 
254 and, later, James 
Madison High School. 
Although he remembers 
sometimes serving as an 
*‘arbitrator between hos- 
tile camps of kids in the 
streets,” Trachtenberg 
depicts his Manhattan 
Beach community as 


“not terribly dissimilar to, probably, certain parts of Ohio. 
My neighborhood had single family dwellings, numerous 
trees, and streets full of kids and bikes and sleds, and 
people left their doors open and the kids raided each other’s 
refrigerators . . . and I grew up with black kids, Irish kids 
and Italian kids along with other Jewish kids; we played 
ball and did all sorts of things together without any terrible 
angst about our ethnic or cultural differences.’’ Trachtenberg 
remains in touch with many of his friends from those days. 
He believes those years were ‘‘a more innocent time” in 


‘“‘Dynamic” is the word most often used to describe George Washington University’s new 
president, who sees the job as a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity . . . and he may be right! 
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many ways. ‘‘Yet,’’ he admits, ‘‘when I go back, I have 
the feeling that there is still some of that. Not all of it is 
Kojak.” 

Trachtenberg received his BA from Columbia University 
in 1959. He went directly to law school, earning his JD 
from Yale in 1962. He practiced law for three years, as an 
attorney with the New York Office of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, and served as a Congressional aide 
to Representative John Brademas, now president of New 
York University. He rounded out his educational agenda 
with a Harvard MPA, granted in 1966. That same year he 
joined the federal government, as special assistant to U.S. 
Education Commissioner Harold Howe II. Two years later— 
some 20 years ago this month—Richard M. Nixon defeated 
Hubert Humphrey for the U.S. presidency, and soon 
thereafter the Washington Post wrote about an exodus of 
bright young public servants from Washington. One of 
those featured in that article was Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, 
for whom the 1968 election results had signaled the end of 
his Washington assignment. Soon thereafter, following 


At the university's Fall Convocation: President 
Trachtenberg greets Dr. L. Thompson Bowles, vice 
president for medical affairs. 


some European travel and study as a Winston Churchill 
Fellow of the English Speaking Union, Trachtenberg re- 
ceived a call from a former colleague—and a new career 
beckoned. 

The colleague was the dean of arts and sciences at Boston 
University; he offered Trachtenberg an associate deanship. 
“I told him I didn’t know much about the university 
administration business,” Trachtenberg recalls, ‘‘but I said 
that if he wanted me to come for a year or two, I would 
do it. I expected then to go back to the practice of law.” 
Instead, he says, ‘‘associate dean led to dean of university 
affairs, which led to dean of the college of arts and sciences, 
which led to associate vice president for academic affairs, 
which led to vice president for academic services—which 
led to president of the University of Hartford. I sort of got 
swept up in the excitement and the challenge and the 
opportunity and, ‘lo and behold,’ here we are!’ 

Trachtenberg’s figurative ‘‘here’’ is, of course, George 
Washington University. Today—a short time after Trach- 
tenberg’s arrival on the campus—nearly everyone has 
questions about the new president. How will he work with 
the institution’s many constituencies? How long will it take 
before everyone is ‘“‘comfortable’’ together? Perhaps most 
important, where will he take us? What will the institution 
become under his leadership? The questions far outnumber 
the answers—and despite his understandable reluctance to 
commit to specifics so soon, he is willing to talk about 
some problems. 

“My early agenda,” he says, “‘is to try to be as apt a 
student of the culture of George Washington University as 
possible and also as good as possible at listening to the 
dreams and learning of the ambitions of the faculty and 
students and staff. It’s not as if I ‘ran’ for the office on 
some platform. . . . The crafting of the agenda needs to be 
communal. It needs to involve other people so that when 
we finally decide on a direction, we don’t have the leader 
on a horse going north and all the troops on foot going 
south.” 

Trachtenberg often uses humor and irony to make his 
points. In fact, among acquaintances and colleagues, his 
keen sense of humor is legendary. But the key word here 
is ‘‘uses’’; it would be a mistake to give too much weight 
to the humor, for Stephen Joel Trachtenberg appears to be 


basically a serious, even cerebral, man. A Boston Globe 
reporter characterized him as an ‘‘iron teddy bear.” His 
mind appears always to be set on fast-forward, his delivery 
on stacatto—and, as a former colleague from Hartford 
commented, ‘‘his second thoughts themselves often have 
second thoughts. . . .” 

The new president comes to George Washington at a 
time when two of the toughest problems facing institutions 
are those of tuition costs and minority access to postsec- 
ondary education He sees the problems as interrelated. 
“Not only do we face a decline in the number of high 
school graduates,’’ he points out, *‘but—as we disaggregate 
the people and the numbers—we see also a changing look 
to the demography. We discover more black and Hispanic 
youngsters in the elementary and secondary pool, and what 
we know about those youngsters is that they tend to come 
(at least in this generation, one hopes not in the next) from 
more socio-economically deprived families. What that trans- 
lates into,” Trachtenberg continues, ‘‘is kids who can’t 
pay the kind of tuition that independent institutions like 
Harvard and Princeton and Georgetown and George Wash- 
ington are obliged to charge.” 

Financial aid, either directly from university resources 
or from the federal government, is an obvious possible 
solution. Trachtenberg is adamant in his belief that ways 


of providing good education to these young people must 


be found. ‘‘If we are to survive as a republic,” he believes, 
‘tand if we are to prevail as a nation, it will be through the 
inclusion of the next generation in our professions, in our 
commerce; and that’s going to call for them to be educated. 
Society must find some way to address that problem; no 
single university can deal with it alone.” And not to deal 
with the problem, Trachtenberg warns, ‘‘invites social 
dislocation of the most profound sort.” 

At GW, Trachtenberg also will have to wrestle with the 
continuing question of the university’s sometimes uncertain 
relationship with its home town, which just happens to be 
the nation’s capital and a major global center. He thinks 
that, ‘‘like two siblings, the city and the university grew 
in different ways over the years. Now we must bring the 
‘family’ back together again and give the city and the 
university a sense of their interdependence.’’ He continues, 
‘*It is hard to think of a great capital any place in the world 
that does not have a great university. Washington can afford 
to have two or three great universities. . . . As the city 
grows, the university inevitably grows. More people are 
brought to the community, different kinds of people, better 
educated people, consumers of the kinds of goods and 
services generated by a university. Affirmative links already 
exist; we need to point them out.” 

The new president also says that *‘it is crucial that Mayor 
Barry, the City Council and the Board of Trade understand 
in their guts the role that George Washington and George- 
town and American play in the vitality of the city. Some- 
times,” he continues, ‘‘it is easy to overlook because there’s 
so much ‘glitz’ all around us. . . . That’s got to be true in 
Los Angeles and Hollywood, too, but nobody forgets about 
the University of Southern California, and UCLA get its 
due. . . . So it is important that George Washington Uni- 
versity is fully appreciated for its contributions to the 
community as well.” Trachtenberg concludes, **Let me 
put it another way. The name of the university is George 
Washington University. We ought to start saying, again 
and again, publicly and privately, ‘Washington is our middle 
name.’ We are not visitors; we’re going to be here as long 
as the city is here. Your welfare, therefore, is our welfare.’ 


In an automobile with Trachtenberg on the Hartford 
campus about 10 days before he assumed the GW presi- 
dency, the following question was put: ‘‘Looking around 
the campus at all you’ve accomplished, at all these buildings, 
what are you proudest of here?”’ 

The answer came faster than the pen could record it: 
“I’m proudest of the sense of self-worth that exists here 
today. I have the feeling that people associated with this 
place didn’t always have that sense and now they do. They 
didn’t always feel good about this university, and now they 
do.” 

It had the sound of a man who had his priorities in order. 


Editor Sandy Holland visited Hartford in July. 


Vita 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 

Born Brooklyn, New York; age, 50 
BA, Columbia University, 1959 


JD, Yale University, 1962 


MPA (Master of Public Administration), Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1966 


1962-65: Attorney, New York Office, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission 


1965: Legislative Assistant to the Hon. John Brademas, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 


1965-66: Tutor in Law, Quincy House, Harvard College, 
and Teaching Fellow for the Education and Public Policy 
Seminar of the John F. Kennedy Graduate School of 
Government, Harvard University 


1966-68: Special Assistant to U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


1969-77: Boston University, Boston, Mass. From 1969 
forward held positions as Associate Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts; Associate Professor of Political Science; 
Dean for University Affairs; Chairman, Urban Affairs 
Department/Academic Dean, College of Liberal Arts; 
Associate Academic Vice President; Vice President for 
Academic Services 

1977-88: President and Professor of Law and Public 
Administration, University of Hartford, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


1988— President and Professor of Public Administration, 
George Washington University 


Married: Francine Zorn, June 24, 1971; father of Adam 
Maccabee Trachtenberg (13) and Ben Lev Trachtenberg (10) 


A prominent spokesman, nationwide, on America’s edu- 
cation policy, he holds membership in and has served on 
boards of numerous professional and community organi- 
zations and has published widely in scholarly and popular 
media. He is a member of the New York and United States 
Supreme Court Bars. 


Wife, art historian, mother of two sons, and... . 


The University’s New 
First Lady 


GW’s 15th president brought 
with him to Washington a partner 
of whom he is unabashedly proud. 
Trachtenberg married art histo- 
rian Francine Zorn in 1971; their 
two sons are Adam, 13, and Ben, 
10. “I am very blessed in having 
Francine as my wife,” he says. 
‘*She has somehow contrived to 
combine all the classic charac- 
teristics that were esteemed by 
husbands in the 19th century and 
all of the more contemporary 
virtues that are esteemed by liberationists today.’’ When 
the children were young, Trachtenberg says, his wife 
devoted herself to their rearing, but ‘‘at the point that the 
youngsters became autonomous, she then took out after her 
own career; and I’m pleased that she’s been very successful 
at it.” He adds, ‘‘I’m also pleased that she hasn’t tried to 
be a nursing mother and an acrobat all at the same time! 
But she hasn’t let anything fall off her agenda, either.” 
Most recently, Francine Trachtenberg served the University 
of Hartford as its director of capital projects and as an 
assistant curator at the Wadsworth Atheneum. 

Adam and Ben have benefited from their dad’s ability to 
turn a minus into a plus. University presidents travel a great 
deal. Instead of bemoaning his lack of time with his family, 
Trachtenberg tries to take one or the other son out of school 
for a day when he’s traveling on business. Besides providing 
an adventure, he gets a rare opportunity to focus on each 
individually. The arrangement seems a success; in an 
inconspicuous but strategic spot in Trachtenberg’s Hartford 
office this July was a bright yellow ‘“‘post-it’’ inscribed in 
boyish hand: *‘Dear Dad, I love you. Adam.” 
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Some Accomplishments 
at Hartford 


Among the notable achievements under President Trach- 
tenberg’s leadership at the University of Hartford, here are 
some highlights: 

è Established the university’s first five endowed faculty 
chairs and initiated the university’s first endowed faculty- 
recognition awards for teaching, scholarship and service 

© Tripled endowment, from approximately $7 million to 
$21 million 

@ Increased annual fund by 266 percent and increased the 
capital fund from $394,000 to $3.2 million 

@ Increased total gifts to the university to a record $5 
million last year 

@ Oversaw nearly 100-point rise in applicants’ SAT scores 

e Moved the university into Division I intercollegiate 
athletic competition 

© Spearheaded student residence building program which 
added nearly 2,000 on-campus beds, and initiated/com- 
pleted other major campus construction, including: 

— United Technologies Hall, home of the College of 
Engineering 
— the Auerbach Computer Center, housing adminis- 
trative offices and computer facilities 

the Konover Campus Center for social activities and 

conferences 

— the soon-to-be-completed University Center, a com- 

plex that will include greatly expanded library 

facilities, a conference center, art gallery, bookstore, 

TV, radio and art studios, offices and a Museum of 

American Political Life 

Under construction as he left: additional housing for 

850 and a new athletic complex 


What Others Say... 


“Stephen Trachtenberg is known as a dynamic and inno- 
vative leader who is committed to excellence in higher 


education.” 
—L. Stanley Crane, GW Trustee and Presidental Search Committee 
Chair 


“He's going to be a hard act to follow.’ 
—U niversity of Hartford Honorary Regent George Kaplan 


“We will miss his cowboy hat, his warmth and his vision 
and his appetite for fundraising. We will also miss the 


controversy he engenders.” 
—Phyllis Katz, president, Faculty Senate, University of Hartford 


“What we have all shared is the vision of a true professional 
and a remarkable human being.”’ 


—Justine LaPorte, president, Alumni Association, University of 
Hartford 


‘He’s full of ideas that should improve academic quality 
on this campus.”’ 


—Peter Raven-Hansen, GW law professor and member, Presiden- 
tial Search Committee 


“He seized this fledging enterprise and, through a combi- 
nation of intelligence, talents, perserverance, and energy, 
mobilized and strengthened those who learn and work 
here.” 


—Peter K. Breit, chair, Department of Politics and Government, 
University of Hartford 


“The Student Association has had wonderful communication 


with him and all of its members hold him in respect.” 
—Leanne Bossong, president, Student Association, University of 
Hartford 


“Most of the bold ventures are due to the work of Stephen 
Joel Trachtenberg, who had the drive and foresight to push 
us ahead.”’ 


—Cecilia Welna, dean, College of Education, Nursing and Health 
Professions, University of Hartford 


“I think we'll play a larger role in shaping university policy.’ 
—Raffi Terzian, George Washington University Student Associa- 
tion president [quoted in June 23, 1988, GW Hatchet} 


“You never remember my birthday!” 


On his curriculum vita, GW’s new president doesn’t list clairvoyance among his qualifications. Perhaps he should. Shortly after his 
arrival here, he passed along to GWTimes the cartoon printed above. He'd kept it in his files since its February 1982 publication in 
The New Yorker magazine. What ever prompted him to clip and keep it? “I liked it,”’ Trachtenberg grins. Hmmmmm. . . 


“Seizing Life by the Lapels”: 
A Quotable New President 


“As we approach the birth of a new millennium, I expect 
George Washington University . . . to play an ever more 
important role in serving the District of Columbia, all of 
its citizens, the country whose attentions are so focused on 
this city, and the globe whose well-being is the common 
interest of our species.” 

—Jan. 21, 1988, news conference at GW 


“One thing is clear. We can afford to take some risks 
because, no matter what we do, we're going to get it. In 
the end, we're going to die . . . . Therefore, you've got to 
live life while you’ ve got the opportunity. And yes, as your 
parents go and your children get older, you do have a 
sense of the running out of the agenda, and the need, 
therefore, to seize life by the lapels and dance like crazy. . . .”’ 


—July 21, 1988 


“Today we are expected to solve the nation’s economic 
problems, figure out the solution to peace in Afghanistan, 
come up with the cure for cancer. The agenda put to 
America’s universities is no shorter than the agenda put to 
our nation as a whole . . . ; and that, to tell you the truth, 
is a little daunting. Because there is no way out. Is it 
realistic? It’s as realistic as life. I'm not sure life is 
realistic”? 
—July 21, 1988 


‘Aml apolitical person? Obviously. No university president 
can survive without being politically attuned and alert. But 
my participation in active partisan politics may diminish a 
little bit in the next several years... . ” 

—July 21, 1988 


“The revival in our teaching of the humanities and Western 
civilization, and the new concern with the contributions to 
our culture by Africans, Asians, Hispanics and women, 
reflect the search for roots, for inner peace and for deeper 
forms of understanding that is increasingly being felt in 
this country by thoughtful persons of all ages and back- 
grounds.”’ 
—1987-88 President’ s Report, Univerity of Hartford 


“I never had chance nor was I interested in developing 
hobbies. . . . I have converted my work into my hobby. 
That is to say, I work for the pleasure of it; and, if I won 


the lottery tomorrow, I think that would be terrific, but it 
wouldn't stop me from showing up in the office, ready to 


go.’ 
—July 21, 1988 


“The university president has to play his or her role. . . 
The president has to have a grey suit for going to trustee 
meetings and a tweed jacket for going to faculty meetings 
and a letter sweater for going to basketball games; and the 
president has to visit foundations and developers and 
corporations and faculty members and students—and in 
fact, it is that pluralism that makes the job so exciting. No 
two days are the same. . . . What you have to be able to 
see is the way of taking all those pieces, all those little 
colored pebbles, and making a mosaic out of them—which 
becomes an art form, rather than simply a collection of 
small stones.”’ 
—July 21, 1988 


“In 1935, 5 percent [of the college-age population] went 
to college. It is 60 percent now. What that means is that 
the 40 percent [not now receiving higher education] are 
much more deprived than the 95 percent were in 1935, and 
are increasingly condemned to an underclass status.” 
—Reported in The Boston Globe, Aug. 17, 1988 


“No sane human being devotes his life to a university 
without having a great affection and high regard for young 
people. I like young people; I find them challenging and 
exciting and fun. . . . They can sometimes be irritating and 
every once in a while you weary of the constant flow, 
because what happens is you get older and THEY stay 
perpetually 18. But that’s because they keep being replaced! 
—July 21, 1988 


“People [in everyday life] teach ethics and morals—by 
their institutional behavior, that of people involved in an 
institution. A clerk in the Registrar's Office who is polite 
or rude to a student is teaching that student something 
about life just as articulately as a professor in SGBA . . . .”’ 


—July 21, 1988 


“I still sometimes pause, when I’m filling out a form and 

it says ‘occupation,’ not quite sure what to write down. 

‘University president’ seems to me to be a little absurd. 

It’s not the sort of thing one does as an occupation. . . . 
—July 21, 1988 


Special thanks to the University of Hartford's Hartford Observer for 
material on President Trachtenberg's Hartford years. 
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Drawing by Richter; (c) 1982 
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University Center in Virginia Gets County Approval 
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Artist s rendering of one area of George Washington's proposed Northern Virginia campus. 


The George Washington University’s plans to 
establish a Northern Virginia Campus took a giant 
step closer to reality Nov. 7 as the Loudoun 
County, Va., Board of Supervisors voted to rezone 
the property on which it will be constructed. The 
supervisors’ vote cleared the way for work to 
begin on the 576-acre, mixed-use development— 
a project called University Center and envisioned 
as a partnership between academia, industry and 
the public sector. 

President Stephen Joel Trachtenberg played an 
active role in convincing the county supervisors 
that their interests would be well served by the 
development. He attended several public hearings 
on the matter, to answer supervisors’ and resi- 
dent’s questions. After the outcome was official, 
Trachtenberg said, *‘We are immensely apprecia- 
tive of the support for the George Washington 
University Northern Virginia Campus by the 
Loudoun County Board of Supervisors. Together, 
we have the opportunity to create a dynamic 
graduate education and research center which will 
attract top scientists, teachers and students, while 
contributing greatly not only to its home com- 
munity, but to America’s competitiveness as 
well.” 

Located at the intersection of Route 7 and Route 
28, near Dulles International Airport, the campus 
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and research center will make up 130 acres of the 
total University Center project. In addition, 321 
acres will be devoted to research and development, 
office and retail uses; 52 acres will be used for 
residential construction, and 123 acres have been 
reserved for open space.- University Center is a 
joint development by the Charles E. Smith Com- 
panies and the Michael J. Swerdlow Companies. 

The developers expect the project to attract, 
primarily, high-technology companies seeking to 
interact with George Washington University’s 
experts and to use the university’s educational 
and research facilities. 

Initially, the new campus will offer professional 
and graduate programs through the degree-grant- 
ing schools of the university. The campus also 
will provide new facilities to support the univer- 
sity’s research programs. Now on the drawing 
board is a 70,000-square-foot facility for class- 
rooms, laboratory space, a library and adminis- 
trative offices. 

After the vote, Supervisor Thomas S. Dodson 
told The Washington Post that *‘This is a feather 
in the cap of Loudoun County.” Another county 
supervisor, Steve Stockman, said, ‘‘This was a 
historical day in Loudoun County. We’re getting 
a major university here.” 
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GW Names Chernak Vice President 


Robert A. Chernak has been appointed vice 
president for student and academic support serv- 
ices at the George Washington University. He 
comes to the university from the University of 
Hartford, where most recently he had served in a 
similar capacity as vice president for administra- 
tion and student services. Chernak assumed his 
new George Washington University post in Au- 
gust. He holds responsibility for student life, 
enrollment management (including admissions 
and financial aid), athletics and recreation, campus 
security and Lisner Auditorium. 

A native Bostonian, Chernak was educated at 
Boston University, where he earned a BS in 
business administration in 1968. After a tour of 
duty in Japan with the U.S. Naval Security Group 
at Kamiseya, Chernak began his career in higher 
education as a faculty member with Bryant and 
Stratton Junior College in Boston. In 1972 he 
moved to the administrative side at that institution, 
serving as director of student personnel and alumni 
services. 

Chernak subsequently earned his MS in coun- 
seling and administration from Boston State Col- 
lege in 1975. In that same year he moved to 
Boston University as special assistant to the vice 
president for student affairs. 

In 1977 he began an Il-year career at the 
University of Hartford, where he held several key 
executive positions prior to his promotion to vice 
president in 1983. 

Chernak’s appointment may have special mean- 
ing to those interested in the the George Wash- 
ington University’s athletic teams. He told a 
September 15 breakfast gathering at the George 


Parents’ Day 1988 


Washington University Club that he does not 
accept the idea that mediocrity in athletics is 
acceptable. Declaring that “‘it’s important to win,” 
Chernak pointed out that winning athletic pro- 
grams are good for a university because ‘‘people 
want to be associated with success.’’ He promised 
that George Washington University is going to 
develop ‘‘the habit of winning.”’ 


Robert A. Chernak 


Music for Parents’ Day—a fitting day of tribute to the folks who make it all possible—was provided 


by the University’s Chamber Singers, under the direction of Dale Voelker. Also enjoying the day: 
sophomore Elizabeth DeFilippo and her mother, Linda DeFilippo, of Schenectady, N.Y., shown here 
in conversation with LeNorman J. Strong, director of the George Washington University’s Office of 
Campus Life. The Oct. 15 celebration featured a day-long series of activities for families, highlighted 


by an address by President Trachtenberg. 


Gelman Expands Chinese and Yiddish Book Collections 


Ambassador Han Xu of the People’s Republic of 
China (left) and President Trachtenberg examine 
some of the books presented to George Washington 
University by the ambassador. 


George Washington University’s Gelman Library 
is home to one of the most impressive collections 
of Chinese and Yiddish volumes in the nation’s 
capital, following the acquisition of 1,500 addi- 
tional titles this summer. 

One thousand Chinese books were presented 
to the university in August by Ambassador Han 
Xu of the People’s Republic of China. The 
$20,000 collection, donated by China’s State 
Education Commission, comprises volumes on 
Chinese politics, economics, the arts, education, 
geography and history. 

‘‘For years, your university has been very active 
in promoting knowledge and understanding of 
China,” Ambassador Han told President Trach- 
tenberg and others attending the presentation 
ceremony. He praised George Washington Uni- 
versity’s Department of East Asian Languages 
and Literatures, chaired by Dr. Chung Wen Shih, 
as ‘‘one of the most outstanding in the country.”’ 
He also noted that 130 Chinese students and 
scholars are currently studying at the university. 

In expressing the university’s gratitude, Trach- 
tenberg told the ambassador, “‘I take it as a sign 


of good fortune that we are receiving these 
volumes. May the books and the bridge of friend- 
ship that they represent be symbolic of peace 
between our peoples, now and for the future.”” 

Several weeks earlier, George Washington Uni- 
versity’s Yiddish book collection was significantly 
increased, with the purchase of 500 volumes from 
the National Yiddish Book Center in Amherst, 
Mass. Funding for the collection came through a 
grant from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 

Newly acquired books include reference works, 
fiction, poetry, history, biography, ethnography, 
Holocaust studies, the arts and social and political 
theory. A Yiddish translation of the Hebrew Bible 
and works by such renowned authors as Sholom 
Aleichem and Sholom Asch are also part of the 
collection. 

According to University Librarian Sharon J. 
Rogers, ‘‘these acquisitions, together with the 
Yiddish volumes previously owned by the Library, 
constitute the largest Yiddish collection in the 
District of Columbia, save the Library of Con- 
gress.” 
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The U.S.Japan Agenda: A Partnership Toward 


Understanding 


THE CEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF 
RNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


George Washington University Professor of Political Science and International Affairs Henry R. Nau 
(left), is shown with Japan's Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs Michihiko Kunihiro at the Oct. 2] 
U.S./Japan Economic Agenda gathering in Washington. Kunihiro addressed the group on ‘‘Japan's 
Contribution to the World's Economy.” The U.S./Japan Economic Agenda is a joint project of the 
George Washington University and the Carnegie Council for Ethics and International Affairs. The 
agenda conducts public discussion and research activities to promote better understanding of complex 


issues in U.S./Japan economic relations. 


From VP to Student: A 
Mid-Course Change for 
Bill Smith 


Launched by a large and heartfelt demonstration 
of affection, Vice President William P. Smith Jr. 
took his leave of George Washington University’s 
administrative ranks—if not its campus—by way 
of a farewell party in his honor July 28 in the 
George Washington University Club. 

Smith—who holds a BA and two master’s 
degrees from George Washington—has returned 
to the classroom here to complete his EdD degree 
in higher education. 

An official of the institution for some 33 years, 
Smith joined the university in 1955 as director of 
personnel services. He progressed through a va- 
riety of administrative appointments until he was 
named, in 1968, vice president for student affairs. 
By action of the Board of Trustees, Smith became 
vice president for student affairs emeritus upon 
his retirement. 

Among those who spoke and made presenta- 
tions to Smith at the July 28 party were University 
Provost William Johnson who, standing in for 
Lloyd Elliott, read the emeritus citation. Others 
who spoke in tribute to Smith were Dean of 
Students Gail Hanson, Housing Director Ann 
Webster, Marvin Center Director LeNorman Strong, 
GAA President Ed Vest, and several representa- 
tives of student organizations. 

When it became his turn to speak, Bill Smith 
told the crowd that, in his 33 years with the 
university, ‘‘my greatest joy has been the people.” 

Which came as absolutely no surprise to those 
who know him. 


From left, students Raffi Terzian and John David 
Morris present to Vice President Emeritus Smith 
at least some of the wherewithal needed for his 
return to the classroom this fall. 


Canfield Appointed 
Director of Medical 
Center Development 


David Canfield 


David Canfield joined the George Washington 
University development team this summer as 
executive director of Medical Center develop- 
ment. In this newly created position, Canfield is 
working closely with the vice president for de- 
velopment and university relations, the acting vice 
president for medical affairs, Medical Center 
deans, department chairs and faculty members, 
in an effort to develop an increased base of 
financial support for Medical Center needs. 

“I feel very privileged to have this opportu- 
nity,’ Canfield says. *‘We have outstanding po- 
tential for making the accomplishments of the 
Medical Center known and thus for raising very 
substantial support in future years.” 

Canfield comes to George Washington from 
The Johns Hopkins Institutions, where he served 
for 13 years, most recently as executive director 
of the Fund for Johns Hopkins Medicine. In that 
capacity, he was responsible for directing the 
fund raising programs of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and the Johns Hopkins University Schools 
of Medicine and Nursing. 

A native of Boston, Canfield is a 1959 graduate 
of Williams College. 


GW Celebrates 


New Day, New Year 


A new day dawned on the George Washington 
University campus September 9. A stranger 
might have thought the campus was celebrating 
a major athletic victory, but, in fact, the 
university was simply bringing a new form of 
expression to its Fall Convocation. It was 
celebrating the beginning of the school year 
and, symbolically, the beginning of the pres- 
idency of Stephen Joel Trachtenberg. 

Trachtenberg donned not only academic 
regalia but also a festive top hat for the 
occasion. Stopping just long enough to pick 
up a distinguished escort—Board of Trustees’ 
Chair Oliver T. Carr Jr. and the Washington 
Scottish Pipers—he led a procession of several 
hundred students, faculty and staff in a lively 
march around campus. Finally the group en- 
tered Lisner Auditorium for the high point of 
the proceedings—the new president’s first ad- 
dress to the university community. 

The near-capacity crowd was attentive and 
responsive. Trachtenberg described the uni- 
versity’s current opportunity for accomplish- 
ment as one that would make George Wash- 
ington University’s 167-year history so far 
“look more like an overture than a complete 
symphony.’’ He described the institution’s 
current challenge as ‘‘the most fundamental 
and exciting one .. . since the creation, by 
Plato, of his Academy in the outskirts of 
Athens. It is the challenge of discovering 
whether we, by virtue of our centralized po- 
sition and proven history of accomplishment, 
can develop a vision and philosophy of higher 
education . . . that never loses sight of the 
daunting scenarios with which this planet must 
now begin to cope.”” 

The new president concluded with an indi- 
vidual and collective welcome ‘‘to my new 
administration. Hand in hand, arm in arm, 
side by side, let us march into our splendid 
future together,” he invited. And so 1988-89, 
and the presidency of Stephen Joel Trachten- 
berg, began. 


The Convocation procession, winding its way to Lisner Auditorium. 


University Marshal Robert 
G. Jones, with mace. 


Elliott School of International 
Affairs Dean Maurice East shares 
a moment with the new president. 


The presidents: GWUSA chief 
Raffi Terzian, with Stephen Joel 
Trachtenberg. 
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GW Names Two Acting Deans 


Professors Ben Burdetsky and Robert W. Kenny, 
long-term members of George Washington Uni- 
versity’s faculty, have been named acting deans 
of George Washington’s School of Government 
and Business Administration and Columbian Col- 
lege, respectively. 

Burdetsky, a professor of personnel and labor 
relations, previously served as SGBA associate 
dean (1984-87) and as chair of the Department of 
Business Administration (1980-84). 

Prior to joining George Washington Universi- 
ty’s full-time faculty in 1977, he was deputy 
assistant secretary for employment and training 
in the U.S. Department of Labor. A native of 
Philadelphia, Burdetsky received his BS and MS 
degrees from Temple University and his PhD in 


business administration from American University. 

Kenny, former chair of George Washington 
University’s History Department, has been affil- 
iated with the university since 1962. During his 
tenure, he has been instrumental in establishing 
the university's MA program in historic preser- 
vation, the BA program in environmental studies 
and the experimental ‘‘Utopian Ideals and Social 
Change” project. He earned his BJ degree from 
the University of Texas-Austin, his MA from the 
University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, and his 
PhD from the University of Chicago. Kenny's 
appointment follows the resignation of Clara M. 
Lovett, who stepped down in June as dean of 
Columbian College to become provost of George 
Mason University in Fairfax County, Va. 
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World Food Day Teleconference Broadcast by 


GW Television 


Hamid Ghorani 


Participants prepare for the teleconference: From left, seated, Prof. Adebayo Adedeji, Pat Young, 


Renee Poussaint, Prof. Mazine N'Diaye, and Duane Acker; standing, Eddie Albert and Rod Leonard. 


For the fifth consecutive year, GW Television 
served as the production center for a live inter- 
active World Food Day Teleconference. The 
three-hour October program, beamed to more than 
500 sites in the United States and Canada, attracted 
an estimated viewing audience of more than one 
million. Africa’s food problems and solutions 
were discussed by a panel of international experts 
for 60 minutes, followed by an hour of on-site 
discussions and a final hour of call-in questions 


Cooper and Curzan Elected 
to Board of Trustees 


At its regular fall meeting Oct. 20, the George 
Washington University Board of Trustees elected 
two new members. They are Dr. William H. 
Cooper, MD °49, and Myron P. Curzan. 

Cooper, a Fellow of the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists and the American 
College of Surgeons, was graduated from Western 
Reserve University prior to enrolling in George 
Washington University Medical School. During 
his career he has taught at U.S. universities— 
including George Washington University and 
Georgetown—and held visiting professorships in 
Japan, South Africa, the People’s Republic of 
China and Great Britain. He is a member of 
numerous medical societies, a past president of 
the D.C. Medical Society and serves on several 
boards. In 1977 he received the George Wash- 
ington University Distinguished Alumni Achieve- 
ment Award, and in 1984 he was presented with 
the General Alumni Association’s Alumni Service 
Award. 

Myron P. Curzan is a member of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., law firm of Arnold and Porter and 
is president and chief executive officer of MPC 
& Associates. Also active in the real estate 
development and telecommunications fields, he 
has been a member of the National Policy Council 
of the Urban Land Institute since 1984; he was a 
director of the Council on Public Interest Law 
from 1978 to 1981. A graduate of Columbia Law 
School, Curzan holds an MA degree from Yale 
University, where he was a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow. 


Curzan 


Cooper 


for the panelists. 

The teleconference was picked up by PBS 
stations throughout the United States, the Black 
College Satellite Network, the Learning Channel 
and the Hospital Satellite Network. GWTV pro- 
ducer Paul Caffrey served as director of the 
broadcast for the fifth successive year. Renee 
Poussaint of Washington’s WJLA-TV was panel 
moderator, and actor Eddie Albert served as 
teleconference host. 


GW News Briefs 


Heartfelt Thanks. . . 


. .no doubt are the sentiments of former 
George Washington Hospital patient Octavio Car- 
rasco, 57, who on July 26 became the medical 
center’s first successful heart transplant recipient. 
Carrasco, who had waited seven months for a 
compatible match, returned several weeks after 
surgery to his home in Oak Grove, Va., where 
he continues to make good progress. 


Elderhostel Comes to GW 


From its 1975 beginning (in five colleges and 
universities, hosting 200 hostelers), the Elder- 
hostel program has grown dramatically. Last year, 
hostelers attended more than 142,000 weeks of 
programs in every state and province of the United 
States and Canada and 37 countries abroad. More 
than 1,000 colleges and universities participated. 
This year—June 4 through 9, 1989—George 
Washington University adds its name to the 
impressive list of institutions offering Elderhostel 
programs. Based on the theory that retirement 
does not mean withdrawal, Elderhostel is for 
those who believe, like the program’s founders, 
that ‘‘the pathway to meaningful later years is 
found not by sitters, but by seekers.” Information 
on George Washington University’s Elderhostel 
week is available from Jeanne Snodgrass, Chair, 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


In Demand 
George Washington University’s new presi- 


dent, Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, is known to be 


an accomplished as well as thought-provoking 
public speaker. In his short time so far at George 
Washington University, he has been in great 
demand as a speaker at a wide variety of functions. 
Among his fall/winter engagements—in addition 
to those at the university—are speeches to the 
Washington Journalism Center, the Phi Beta Kappa 
Alumni Association of Greater Hartford, the CASE 
Seminar for Chief Public Relations Officers, the 
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Editor: 


judgement ever since. 


the north side of G Street. 


Washington University endowment. 


I liked your summer 1988 lead article on Dr. Elliott’s retirement. I was an Alumni Trustee 
when Dr. Elliott was elected president and I have congratulated myself on my good 


As an enhancement to Dr. Elliott’s remarkable achievements, it occurs to me that a 
“‘restrospective”’ on Cloyd Heck Marvin would be in order as a reminder to the contemporary 
university of this unique, long-time George Washington University president. 

As Dr. Marvin used to tell the story, he came to Washington to be interviewed for a 
government position, after his stint as president of the University of Arizona. He heard 
about the vacancy in the presidency at George Washington, and investigated the situation. 

Once elected by the Board of Trustees, Dr. Marvin moved into a row house office where 
Strong Hall is now located. At that time, there were few buildings on the ‘‘G Street 
campus,” and part of Dr. Marvin’s imprimatur were the classrooms/library buildings on 


At that time, the site of Watergate was occupied by *‘the gas works’’—a large, cumbersome 
gas storage tank that contributed to the ‘‘foggy bottom’’ atmosphere. Dr. Marvin proposed 
to the university’s Board of Directors a purchase of this land for a sum that was challenging 
then, but, in retrospect, would have been the buy of the century! Unfortunately, the 
university's balance sheet/cash flow was such that the Board was unable to support Dr. 
Marvin's audacious dream—a campus on the Potomac River. . . . 

Dr. Marvin almost singlehandedly put together the basis for George Washington University 
today. Possibly his crowning glory was the decision to start building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, with the help of retired George Washington University Treasurer Henry W. 
“Bucky” Herzog. Those properties now constitute a significant portion of the George 


James C. Van Story Jr. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Editor’ s note: James Van Story, BA '48, MA '49, has been active in university and alumni 
affairs for more than 30 years. 


Alumni Mailbox reserves the right to edit any letter published. 


American Society of Public Administration/Na- 
tional Capital Chapter in Washington, and the 
Institute for Educational Leadership’s 25th An- 
niversary Celebration. 


GW Selects Bednarek as New Head Coach 


Jennifer Bednarek is the new head women’s 
basketball coach. She replaces Linda Makowski, 
who resigned at the end of last season after leading 
the Lady Colonials to its best-ever season. Bed- 
narek brings excellent credentials for continuing 
that upward trend. She has had nine years of 
assistant coaching experience at the NCAA Di- 
vision I level. Since 1983, she has been an assistant 
coach at the University of lowa. During her tenure, 
the Iowa program advanced to three NCAA 
tournaments and, in the past season, won the Big 
Ten Conference title. 


Presidential Merit Fellowships Created 


Six new Presidential Merit Fellowships for 
graduate student support at the doctoral level have 
been established at the university. Each fellowship 
will carry a $14,000 stipend and 18 hours of 
tuition. In the program’s initial stage, two of the 
fellowships will be assigned to the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, two will go to the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science and 
two to the basic medical sciences departments of 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. In 
announcing the new fellowships, Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Roderick S. French com- 
mented that ‘‘although far from inconsequential 
in themselves, these fellowships also may be 
taken as a symbol of where we are going.” 


New Alumni Relations/Development Executive 
Joins Law School 

Susan D. Medalie is the new acting assistant 
dean for external affairs at the National Law 
Center. In that capacity, Medalie is responsible 
for the law alumni relations and development 
efforts formerly conducted by Associate Dean 


John Jenkins, who remains at the law school as 
associate dean for administrative affairs. Medalie 
holds a BA from Sarah Lawrence College, an 
MA from George Washington University and a 
JD from Washington College of Law/American 
University. She will be working closely with 
Teresa Crawford, assistant director of the Law 
Alumni Relations Office for the past three years. 
House-trading 

In preparation for the increased institutional 
entertaining expected of George Washington Uni- 
versity’s new first family, the Board of Trustees 
has sold the former presidential residence at Tracy 
Place, N.W., and replaced it with a home on 
Bancroft Place, N.W. The new official residence 
was once home to the family of art patron Joseph 
Hirshhorn. A handsome brick structure, the home 
is only a few minutes from the university campus 
and offers facilities and an interior space arrange- 
ment well suited to the university functions that 
will be held there. 


New Campus Office Established 


In August the Student Activities Office staff 
was joined with the administrative staff of the 
Marvin Center to form a new Office of Campus 
Life. Former Marvin Center Director LeNorman 
J. Strong is in charge of the new endeavor, 
undertaken to bring about better coordination of 
a number of university services, programs and 
facilities. 


University Athletics Departments Merge 


To focus its competitive energies more effec- 
tively, this August the George Washington Uni- 
versity merged its men’s and women’s athletic 
departments. The new unit, called the Department 
of Athletics and Recreation, is headed by Steve 
Bilsky as executive director of athletics and 
recreation. Bilsky formerly was men’s athletics 
director. The former director of women’s athletics, 
Mary Jo Warner, has become senior associate 
director of athletics. 
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Peter Caws, University Professor of Philosophy, is a man who values rigorous thought. Here’s a glimpse into iia mind of GW’s 


BY KYA Rin M KORZENSW sé! 


rom physics to French to philosophy, University 
Professor Peter Caws is comfortable in a wide variety 
of academic fields. He is also a man committed to 
thinking. 

Born in Southall, Middlesex, England, Caws was 
exposed to a strict religious upbringing. ‘*] grew up with 
Fundamentalist Protestants,’” he says—*‘a very small sect 
called the Exclusive Brethren, a splinter from the Church 
of England dating from about 1830. 

‘It was a very intellectual sect that believed in studying 
the Bible, over and over. So I know a great deal of the 
Bible. But there wasn’t a whole lot else I was allowed to 
do as a child, so I read everything I could get my hands 
on, often books my parents didn’t know I was reading.” 

Caws did very well in school, and found he had a 
particular gift for math and physics. By the time he finished 
his studies in physics at the University of London, he had 
developed serious doubts about his religious background. 
Having decided to leave England, Caws wrote to a number 
of American universities and received a fellowship to study 
at Yale. 

“I decided to study philosophy,” Caws recalls, ‘“because 
I had already read works in the philosophy of science, 
which is relevant to physics. I was also interested in general 
questions of knowledge and belief, for obvious reasons. I 
had been taught many things as I grew up that I had come 
to think were wrong.” 

Caws went on to earn his doctorate at Yale, and has 
since been a prolific writer in addition to maintaining a 
career in teaching. Although he says he did not come 
to this country with the intention of becoming 
an American academic, he has become one 
of our nation’s most renowned philoso- 
phers. He came to George Washington 
University as University Professor of 
Philosophy in 1982 after a long tenure 
at the City University of New York. 

‘*What appealed to me about the Uni- 
versity Professorship at George Wash- 
ington was the freedom from adminis- 
trative and committee work, the freedom 
to teach what I wanted and to do the 
work I wanted, with the support of 
the university,” Caws says. ‘‘And 
that’s been splendid.”’ 

Caws has spent his time at GW 
examining the very foundations of 
knowledge, belief and thought. He 
is frequently asked to convey his 
theories at conferences, lec- 
tureships and colloquia. A 
new book, titled Structur- 
alism: The Art of the In- 
telligible was published 4 
this fall. He is a dynam- 
ic man of ideas, some of 
which are presented below 
in these excerpts from a 
recent conversation. 


ee 


GWTimes: Can you describe some 
of the things that inspire your re- 
search and writing projects? 


Caws: After my first book, on the 
philosophy of science, published in 
1965, I changed direction in 1967 
with another, entitled Science and the 
Theory of Value. It is a book I still 
believe in. What it says, in effect, is 
that values are created and sustained by 
us. I have come to see that that is true of 
everything dealt with by the social sci- 
ences—languages, political structures and 
so on, but also scientific theories themselves. 

Literature, in particular, as one of the creations 
of the human mind, constitutes a domain in which 
the mind is free to explore. For me that exploration is 
a paradigm of what meaningful lives are. It isn’t 
that they have meaning, but they are lives 
which are spent in the cultivation, creation 
and enjoyment of meaning. 

Religion is a case of this too, 
although unfortunately 
some people think 


Hamid Ghoran 


that religion has not only to be meaningful but also to be 
true. The trouble with thinking that religion has to be true 
is that if two religions, like Islam and Christianity, both 
think they are true, then there may be problems—for 
example, in Lebanon or the Persian Gulf. 

My interest is focused on how human beings create, and 
function within, these social structures. Each human being 
is a very complex organism; human beings together construct 
the social world. 

In order to sustain them, we have to carry models of 
these structures in our heads. Outside there is material— 
dictionaries and courtrooms and so on—but the real material 
of social structure, of language or law, for example, is 
carried by individuals. Of course no single individual bears 
the whole burden. I have sometimes used the term ‘‘mutual 
individualism” to indicate that the individual couldn’t be 
what he or she is without instruction from and interrelations 
with other individuals. 

All this leads to an interest in brains: how their complexity 
makes it possible for us to have the social structures we 
do. The only reason we can have complex social structures 
and remain individuals is that we have complex brains. We 
manage to carry in our heads a whole language, a whole 
set of personal relations, an entire history, a whole con- 
ception of the country in which we are born. We carry 
these ideas with us all of the time. It is the interrelation of 
these things that makes our society work. 

Why do people animate some structures rather than 
others? Which of the available structures—literature, busi- 
ness, politics and so on—should we choose to animate? 

For we do have a choice: we need 
not continue to animate struc- 
tures of oppression or 
violence. 
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GWTimes: Do you believe that we 
have gotten to the point where our 
society is too complex? 


Caws: No. I don’t think for a minute 
that we need to feel hopeless about 
the complexity of life. Our brains are 
orders of magnitude more complex 
than any possible social structure. 
But we have to use them. 

Social structures quickly decay un- 
less they are sustained. They need 
attention. We have to keep animating 
them. There is a frequent but perni- 
cious belief that somehow things like 
democracy, or language, or the na- 
tion, or intellect, have independent 
existence and will always be there 
when we need them. But they won’t 
be there unless we sustain them, and 
sustaining them means most of the 
people attending to them most of the 
time. 


GWTimes: How does this apply to 
the scale of the university? Should 
we be teaching students what to 
think or how to think? 


Caws: The idea of teaching students 
how to think suggests that there is 
some sense in which they don’t ac- 
tually know how to. But students do 
know how to think. What we ought 
to teach them is how to use that 
capacity. 
The task of the university is to 
instill in its students the habit of 
serious thought, a commitment 
to thinking. Also the university 
has a task in the public do- 
~ main, which is to maintain 
standards of intellect and 
~ criticism. Then again, 
. the university is where 
ca scholars are, and an 
important part of its 
© work is their work. 
The university is the guardian, I 
think, of openness of thought—rigor 
of thought—persistence of thought. 
We deal here with a body of work 
which we and our predecessors have 
accumulated, dating all the way back 
to the beginning of civilization. We 
need to keep going over and over it, 
keep learning from it and correcting 
it and challenging it. 
This is a perpetual activity. It’s 
never finished. One thing I hope is 
that students who leave George Wash- 
ington University will keep thinking, in 
this serious sense, all of their lives. 
The word ‘‘teaching, you know, 
means pointing out. What you are really 
“doing when you teach is putting students 
in a position to see, to understand, to 
internalize, to rethink. No two students get 
the same out of any course, even math. 
But each course is part of the process. 
The university is a place where students 
are putting themselves together as subjects 
functioning in a complex world. 


GWTimes: What intrigues us about knowledge? 
What keeps us looking at what we already know 
in search of an occasional something new? 


Caws: Perhaps there are three things to be said. 
One is that knowledge is eternally fasci- 
nating in itself: just seeing con- 
nections, learning things. The 
second is that if knowledge 
is not kept active, 
it slips away. The 
cont. on page 14 
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1989, the new president of the United States 
will swear to “‘preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States ... so 
help me, God.”’ 

And on that date, three justices of the U.S. 
Supreme Court will be more than 80 years old. 
Those justices, Blackmun, Brennan and Mar- 
shall, are identified with what often is called 
the court’s “‘liberal wing.” Much has been 
written about the likelihood of resignations 
from the court of these three senior members. 
Much has been speculated about the impact 
that their replacements may have upon the 
ways our laws and the Constitution will be 
interpreted. 

Are such speculations valid? Do justices ever 
change their minds? Do their personal political 
beliefs ever sway their judicial decisions? Does 
simply being a member of the world’s most 
elite judicial body change the way a justice 
approaches the process? In an effort to provide 
some insights into the court’s future, GWTimes 
convened a distinguished panel of the univer- 
sity’s National Law Center professors and 
court-watchers: Jerome Barron, Mary Cheh, 
Virginia Hoptman, Beth Nolan and Robert 


Park. We present some of their discussion on 


these pages. 
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“The court is very 
much in tune with the 
American public in its 

conservative leanings 
in the criminal law 
a EAA 

—Mary Cheh 


GWTimes: Does service on the Supreme Court make 
‘‘conservative’’ justices more ‘‘liberal?”’ 


Hoptman: I don’t know that I'd define the change in terms 
of conservative or liberal. I do think that the court itself, 
the way in which its decisions are made, is somewhat of a 
moderating influence on views, although I wouldn't say 
that justices have a tendency to go from being conservative 
to liberal. 


Cheh: That opens up that old debate about whether justices, 
once they’re on the court, can become something that you 
didn’t anticipate. 


Barron: I think justices in the first couple of years are like 
anybody new in any situation; you can’t really tell what 
they’re going to be like. Chief Justice Warren’s first year 
was very different from succeeding years. Justice Blackmun 
was perceived as a conservative on the court of appeals and 
seems to have become more liberal. I think that Blackmun 
has been greatly influenced by Brennan, even though 
Blackmun’s original influence was Burger. 

So people change. Justice White certainly is now often 
put on the conservative side of the court; yet he was a 
Kennedy appointee. That’s part of the fun of watching 
these people. They do change. 


GWTimes: Is there, then, a consistent ideological alignment 
on the court? 


Park: Lawrence Tribe wrote an interesting piece in the 
Harvard Civil Rights-Civil Liberties Law Review two or 
three years ago in which he said that the liberal/conservative 
axis is unreliable. In fact, he said that there are a variety 
of cross currents. Justices are going to be aligned with 
different clusters, depending upon the issue. 

People join forces to achieve a particular result for very 
different reasons. In a case last term, in which a state had 
permitted a minor to testify behind a screen, the question 
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arose as to whether the state had thus violated the defendant’s 
confrontational rights. The strongest dissent was written by 
Blackmun, joined by Rehnquist. The compassionate tone 
in the dissent read like pure Blackmun. Rehnquist joined 
the dissent, I think, because he wanted the state to succeed 
in its own choice of process. They joined the opinion to 
achieve the same result, but for very tifferent reasons. 


Nolan: That’s true, although people who tend to believe 
that you should look to what the founders intended will 
have a much narrower scope of what the Constitution 
protects against. For the most part the Constitution is a 
document that describes how government stays out of your 
life. Those who are liberal tend to have a much more 
flexible notion of what the Constitution provides. 


GWTimes: Is the American public more or less conservative 
than the Supreme Court? 


Cheh: The court is very much in tune with the American 
public in its conservative leanings in the criminal law area. 
I think people generally endorse the death penalty, and they 
believe that defendants get off on technical rules even 
though they’re guilty as hell. They think it’s not a fair fight 
between the prosecution and the defense. 
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“What did the Warren 
Court really do? It 

set in motion an 
enormous egalitarian 
revolution ...”’ 
—Robert Park 


On the other side, I’m not sure that the public thinks 
very much about the issues of federalism. 


Barron: On federalism, the court is more conservative than 
the public. 


Cheh: When students come to law school and discover that 
there might be some question of Congress passing a law in 
the interest of sharing power with the states, this is the first 
they’ve heard of it. 


GWTimes: In the system of checks and balances, does the 
Supreme Court keep Congress and the executive branch in 
check? 


Barron: I think, increasingly, the court has seen that as its 
function. That’s how the court makes manifest its special 
place. 


Cheh: I used to always discount this, but there was an 
article in The New York Times that made me wonder whether 
discounting it entirely was appropriate. And that’s the idea 
that the court sometimes takes away the legislature’s 
responsibility to determine whether its laws are consistent 
with the Constitution. 


Barron: That’s what the English say. If you ever talk about 
this with English lawyers, they'll say that your people don’t 
have to be responsible because someone's always there to 
rescue them. 


Cheh: So for this article, a reporter went to various people 
in the Senate and House, some notable and others not, and 
asked, ‘‘If you had a piece of legislation, and you thought 
it contained a constitutional issue, would you pass it 
nevertheless?” 

There were some dissenting reasons, but the overwhelm- 
ing reaction was, ‘‘We don’t have to worry about that. The 
court’s going to take care of that. If we feel that our 
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constituents want it, and we support it, we’re going to vote 
for it.” 


Barron: Thomas Jefferson would think that what we have 
now is very wrong. His idea was that each branch is the 
arbiter of constitutionality in its own house rather than there 
being one arbiter, the judicial branch, for the others. I think 
we’re far from what Jefferson had in mind. 


Hoptman: I think there are often situations where Congress 
doesn’t decide what could be a difficult issue vis-a-vis a 
particular statute because the members figure the courts 
will fill in the difficult gaps. I think the whole notion that 
we have representatives signing on to a petition for the 
court to reconsider a question of statutory interpretation is 
an illustration of that. Why doesn’t Congress itself recon- 
sider the issue? 


Park: I would agree in one sense and disagree in another. 
In one sense, we have seen. . . over and over that Congress 
will give some of the toughest choices to the agencies. 
They delegate to the agencies as a way of passing the buck. 

Over a period of history, however, the relationships of 
the three branches change, depending on leadership. If you 
go from the founding of the republic to 1850, the most 
sophisticated and probing constitutional debates were never 
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in the Supreme Court, but were in the Senate. Calhoun and 
Webster and these giants of American constitutional theory 
took the Constitution very seriously. 


GWTimes: What does a ‘‘strongly worded minority opin- 
ion” mean in terms of future precedent? Why is so much 
effort put into writing a minority opinion? 


Hoptman: Sometimes dissenting opinions are written with 
the hope that at some subsequent time a different court will 
reconsider the issue and use principles of the dissent as 
guiding precedent. I also think that there are times when 
dissenting opinions are written in an attempt to keep the 
majority more honest . . . to expose things the majority is 
doing that they shouldn’t be doing. Or perhaps to play the 
press, or to get people upset about the decisions that the 
majority has written. 


Barron: There’s another side to that too. Sometimes the 
dissent is written to overstate deliberately the impact of a 
holding in order to influence the court’s future decision and 
to make the decision seem in fact worse than it is. 


Cheh: I should say that even though there are all these 
strategies, one of the things that makes *‘judging”’ different 
than politics is the idea that you do have to set out in some 
detail, and fairly extensively in most opinions, the justifi- 
cation for the the outcome. No matter what the strategy 
might be, ultimately, that’s quite healthy. 

When I read majority opinions I often am persuaded. I 
almost wonder what they [the dissenters] could possibly be 
dissenting about because it [the majority opinion] seems so 
obvious. Then you see the facts cast in a new light, the 
issues presented differently, the justification and use of 
precedent relied on differently, and suddenly the case looks 
entirely different. 


Barron: A reason for writing a dissent is greater when a 
court is quite divided. You do have some swing people on 
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the court; O’Connor, Stevens, and White sometimes will 
be a surprise. 

If you have Brennan and Marshall at one end and 
Rehnquist and Scalia on the other, then you have a lot of 
people in the middle that you really can persuade—if not 
this time, then next time. 


Hoptman: Oh sure, there are situations in which the court 
will vote initially 5—4 for one particular outcome and may 
end up with a 5—4, or even 6-3 decision, coming out the 
other way. Although rare, it is possible for a strong dissent 
to persuade enough people to change the outcome. 


GWTimes: Will the court continue to be faced with certain 
social issues such as capital punishment and abortion? 


Cheh: The big challenges to the death penalty—whether 
you can execute somebody who is insane, whether the 
whole death penalty system is riddled with bias—have 
pretty much been settled. The one remaining issue that the 
court may tackle as early as next term is whether someone 
with a very low IQ who is not insane can be executed. 
The court will continue to face cases in the application 
of the death penalty. The court is going to have to keep 
revisiting procedures that are supposed to limit jury arbi- 
trariness and capriciousness because even though the states 
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are clarifying the law and limiting juries, there are inevitably 
mistakes. 


Nolan: That’s true for abortion as well. These are major 
social issues and they are not issues that will be resolved 
by any one opinion of the Supreme Court. 


Barron: As the court is presently composed, there’s an 
institutional loyalty or ethos on the court that is going to 
rally around the basic abortion decision. I don’t see the 
justices repealing that basic decision. 

If there were no Roe v. Wade [the landmark abortion 
decision] on the books, I think people like Kennedy and 
O’Connor would be very likely to say this is a matter for 
the states. But since the court has given constitutional 
stature to the woman’s right to make this decision, I think 
they’re unlikely to overturn that now because they are 
adhering to precedent. 

My own feeling is that the court is like any institution. 
It is made up of human beings who, when attacked, have 
a tendency to rally around each other. I see that in this 
situation. 


GWTimes: How will the Rehnquist court be perceived in 
comparison to the Warren and Burger courts? 


Barron: Two things we’ve hit on in this discussion will 
come into play. First, there’s going to be a continuing 
concern for federalism and, second, the approach to criminal 
law problems is going to be less pro-defendant than it was 
under the Warren court, and perhaps even the Burger court. 
When you talked about the Warren court, you were really 
talking about something. I don’t think you were talking 
about very much when you talked about the Burger court. 
I don’t mean that as a qualitative judgement. In my opinion, 
the Burger court was a group without commonly shared 
views. I think that’s true of the Rehnquist court at this 
point. Whether commonality will emerge I don’t know. 


Park: Look back at the Warren court and ask, ‘*What did 


the Warren court really do?’’ It set into motion an enormous 
egalitarian revolution that ranged in reforms from race to 
gender. 


Barron: They wanted to do that. It was not something that 
was unconscious. I think it was really a shared value among 
those who participated. 


Park: Much of the criminal reform of that era was influenced 
by race sensitivity; that is, the unjustness of the criminal 
system to blacks influenced lots of those decisions. If you 
look at the Burger court and look for a parallel theme that 
came out of it, I think privacy would be the great theme. 


Barron: But it’s a very special kind of privacy. As Rehnquist 
said in Roe v. Wade, the idea of seeing what happens 
between a doctor and patient on the operating table with a 
lot of people around . . . is a rather strange conception of 
privacy. 


Park: An AIDS case likely to come to the court in the 
future will concern a state’s adopting a statute requiring 
doctors to disclose the infection of the patient to the sexual 
partners. That goes right to the heart of privacy as a 
constitutional right. 


Barron: And that goes right at the whole politics of the 80s. 


“There are times when 
dissenting opinions are 
written in an attempt to 
keep the majority more 
honest...” 
—Virginia Hoptman 


Park: That’s right. And is the Supreme Court going to 
limit the decisions protecting privacy? I think plainly it 
will. 


GWTimes: Why are the justices much less accessible to 
the media and general public than other government offi- 
cials? 


Hoptman: | think there’s a certain institutional loyalty the 
justices feel with respect to the process by which they reach 
a decision, how votes come about and who has what position 
until the decisions are actually public. 

If in fact they’re accessible to the media during the time 
that decisions are actually being made, there’s a risk that 
something may slip and that has in fact happened in the 
past. When a justice has gone to Congress to testify, 
inadvertently during the course of testimony he has said 
something that the press has picked up on. 


Nolan: | think there’s also a sense that the opinions of the 
Supreme Court have added legitimacy because these are 
great wise people instead of people you run into in the 
supermarket or read about in People magazine. 


GWTimes: How would you assess Rehnquist’s leadership 
as chief justice? 


Hoptman: Rehnquist has made an effort ... to try to 
develop more camaraderie among the justices. I do think 
that was a problem during the Burger court years. I get the 
feeling today that this sense of camaraderie or institutional 
respect is better. 


Park: There have been comments in the press that Rehnquist 
has been moderating his own position in order to assert 
more of a leadership role in the court. It occurred to me 
that there might be evidence to support that in the number 
of majority opinions and dissents that he wrote. 

I went back and took the Harvard Law Review figures 


from the last two terms when he was an associate justice 
and then the next two terms when he served as chief justice. 
The figures are quite interesting. 

He wrote 17 majority opinions and 15 dissenting opinions 
in the first of those four years, 19 majority opinions and 
15 minority opinions in the second, 17 and 9 in the third, 
and 15 and 5 in the fourth. So Rehnquist, if this term 
continues to be representative, will be writing a third as 
many dissents as he was writing before. 

I then took the figures on Burger for the last two years 
of his chief justiceship. During the second to last term, he 
wrote 17 majority opinions and 4 dissents and during the 
last term, 14 majority opinions and 5 dissents—a very 
similar pattern to Rehnquist's as chief justice. 


Barron: In other words, the popular wisdom is correct. 
Park: That’s correct. Before Rehnquist became chief jus- 
tice, he had written 54 lone dissents and that was substan- 
tially more than anyone else now on the court. 

Barron: So it seems to be the role that makes the person. 


rather than the person who makes the role. 


Moderator: Dan Moshavi, BA ‘85 
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s Ronald Reagan’s sixth national security adviser 

since 1981, Lt. Gen. Colin L. Powell has turned 

out to be a bright spot in an otherwise mostly 

cloudy picture. Powell, the three-star Army gen- 

eral who runs the National Security Council, 

possesses a commodity that today seems in short 
supply and high demand—a talent for leadership. 

Raised in a South Bronx tenement in New York City, 
this son of Jamaican immigrants attributes his career ascent 
to ‘‘being in the right place at the right time.’’ But in fact, 
traditional keys to success such as hard work, dedication and 
ability have played an important role in his rise to the top. 

As the Reagan years draw to a close, Lt. Gen. Powell 
has emerged as one of the most influential senior officials 
in the White House. As assistant to the president for national 
security affairs, the general wears two hats. First, he directs 
the 65-member professional NSC staff in guiding U.S. 
military and foreign policy. He funnels the ideas of the 
secretaries of state and defense and of the NSC staff to the 
president, ensuring that key government voices have a say 
in policy decisions. But when the need arises, Powell uses 
his role as adviser to offer an alternative position. 

‘*My principal role is working the process, making sure 
it serves the president. What model you call that, I don’t 
know. I only care if it works,’’ he told the Christian Science 
Monitor in an interview this spring. 

Typically, Powell’s day begins at a 7 a.m. meeting with 
the secretaries of state and defense, followed by a briefing 
for the president. The discussions vary with the shifting 
focus of U.S. foreign policy—from Central America and 
Contra aid, to Panama and strongman Noriega, to the Soviet 
Union, Korea or the Persian Gulf. He also consults on 
Capitol Hill, briefs the press, deals with the public or works 
with his NSC staff. 

On a given day, he’ll spend around three hours speaking 
with the president. He’s never far from the Oval Office, 
since he’s linked to Ronald Reagan through 24-hour tele- 
phone access. 


Among President Reagan’s key advisers is a career Army 
general with a low-key manner and a GW MBA. Meet 


OUR MAN AT THE 


WHITE 
HOUSE 


‘‘I try to maintain a sense of humor, and I kid my staff 
a lot,’’ Powell said recently. ‘‘It keeps the tension lower. 
However, I do find it hard to get away from work and I 
take it home at night and on the weekends. After all, the 
phone is always there and crises can happen without notice.’ 

Getting Powell to the White House wasn’t easy. In 
December 1986, he was serving the Army in what many 
consider a dream assignment—commanding the Fifth Corps 
in Frankfurt, West Germany. A career military man, Powell 
had just completed a five-year stint at the Pentagon in an 
extended civilian assignment, which even he said lasted 
too long. 

The Iran-Contra scandal broke after Powell had been in 
West Germany for only six months. Frank Carlucci (then 
national security adviser-designate) told Powell he needed 
him back in Washington as his deputy to help sort things 
out. Reluctant to leave his new command, Powell resisted— 
until a personal appeal to his sense of duty from Ronald 
Reagan changed his mind. 

‘It was one of those calls when the answer is sort of 
fore-ordained,”’ he said recently. ‘‘It’s hard to say ‘no’ 
to the president, especially if you’re a service man. I 
wasn’t ordered into the job, but I felt an obligation to 
move where my services would be better utilized.” 

Nine months after Powell returned to Washington, 
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Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger resigned his post, 
and Frank Carlucci took his place, handing the NSC reins 
to Powell. Since then, Powell has worked to restore morale 
and confidence in an NSC system and staff that was left 
reeling in the wake of the Iran-Contra affair. ‘*I hope people 
both in and out of Washington once again see the NSC as 
a professional organization performing its intended role,” 
he says. 

Ironically, Powell has emerged from behind the curtains 
of an administration which is not known for seeking to 
utilize b!-ck officials. Although he is the first black man 
ever to scive in this senior White House position, he makes 
little of his color, noting that there have been more blacks 
in the Reagan administration than most people think. ‘‘The 
fact that I was black was never an issue. As so often 
happens, opportunity hit me,’’ Powell explains. ‘ʻI was 
Frank Carlucci’s deputy, and I moved over when he left.” 

Although he has held several high-level civilian posts, 
Powell’s civilian garb disguises a military man whose 
unaffected, engaging manner has won him accolades 
throughout his career. ‘‘He’s one of the country’s top- 
ranking military men for a reason,” said one admirer. 

A soldier who loves commanding troops, 

Powell was interested in a military career 
even as a child. He grew up during 
World War II and the Korean 
War, and he says, “‘those 
of us my age spent our 
formative years during 
two wars, and I was 

always attracted to mil- 

itary service.” ‘a 

He has been with the £ 
Army almost since the S 
moment he left high 
school and entered 
the City College of 
New York, where he 
was a member of 
ROTC. Powell $ 
never thought 
of the Army as g 


a way to es- 
cape the ghetto. A 
“But frankly,” 29 


he says, ‘‘if you % 
were a young black 
graduating in 1958, 
you faced limited op- 
portunities. My parents 
thought I would get this 
out of my system in a 
year or two and be home 
again,’’ Powell laughs. 
‘But 30 years later, I still 
haven’t.”’ 

After college, Powell rose 
through the military ranks in var- 
ious posts, acquiring admirers along 
the way. He won a Bronze Star and 
the Purple Heart for service in 
Vietnam, commanded an 
infantry battalion in 
Korea and served as 
a Pentagon mili- 
tary assistant in 
both the Carter 
and Reagan 
administra- 
tions. 
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As for his foreign policy training, Powell is the first to 
point out a lack of civilian academic training in the subject. 
But as his international affairs classroom, the real world 
has offered him something no formal training ever could. 
He has worked not only with Frank Carlucci and Caspar 
Weinberger, but with other notables such as former cabinet 
members Harold Brown and Charles W. Duncan Jr. *‘Except 
for my one very important year at the National War College 
in 1976, I took no courses in foreign affairs, just on-the- 
job-training.”’ 

From 1969 to 1971, Powell pursued an MBA at George 
Washington on a fully funded Army scholarship. ‘*What 
you learn in an MBA program is transferable to the Army,” 
he says. ‘‘Essentially, commanding a unit also means 
managing it efficiently. I have used almost every skill I 
picked up at GW in subsequent military command and staff 
positions.” 

Powell entered George Washington University after re- 
turning from his second tour in Vietnam. As a military 
officer on an anti-war campus, he was disappointed that 
‘the sacrifices being made by fine young Americans 

overseas at the time weren’t recognized by the 
protestors.” But he also realized that the 
demonstrators had strong beliefs 
about the war. “‘It was a tough 
time for all Americans, 
particularly for those of 
us who served in Viet- 
nam,” he recalls. 
And then there 
was Martin Wofsey, 
his favorite GW 
professor and 
master’s thesis 
director, who 
burned into the 
young lieutenant 
colonel’s mind 
‘a hatred for 
split infinitives” 
that he never for- 
got. “‘Over the 
years, I’ve dis- 
covered that most 

of the people I 

worked for also 

hated them. There’s 
something about 
split infinitives,” 
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GW Alumni Clubs Take Off Coast to Coast 


They’re out there—in every business and 
profession, in every corner of this country, from 
every walk of life. They’re George Washington 
University alumni, 110,000 strong, joining forces 
once again. 

It all began with a questionnaire. How many 
GW alumni are interested in volcanic ash mud 
bathing? What is your idea of a perfect evening 
out? Are you willing to become actively involved 
in an alumni club? Replies came flooding in. The 
GW spirit was still alive, coast to coast. Armed 
with a list of names and telephone numbers, the 
Alumni Relations Office went to work tapping 
this most precious GW resource for the mutual 
benefit of both alumni and the university. 

In the past year, GW regional alumni clubs 
have taken off in New York City, home of the 
largest alumni population outside of Washington, 
and San Diego. Both are flourishing. A core of 
dedicated leaders are charting the course in each 
city, formulating club goals and priorities and 
planning social and cultural events that appeal to 
a wide spectrum of GW alumni. 

Members themselves represent a fascinating 
cross-section of ages and professions. At the New 
York club’s happy hour this summer at Fluties, 
class of 1942 alumni inter-mingled with 1988 
graduates, and participants covered the entire 
spectrum of careers. 

This holds true on the executive level, as well. 
New York chapter president Margaret Palmer 
graduated from Columbian College in 1963, while 
her vice president Gregory Green was a member 
of the class of 1985. 

‘*That balance of representation from different 
age groupings and across school lines is the distinct 
advantage of these clubs—they are university- 
wide in scope,’’ exclaims Ron Howard, Director 
of Alumni Relations for the George Washington 
University. 

Events are staged to appeal to the many tastes 
and interests of GW graduates. ‘‘Every event 
brings new faces, because they’re targeted to do 
that,’’ Howard relates. A March cocktail reception 
at a private New York club honoring the outgoing 
President Elliott drew a very different crowd than 
the August happy hour at Fluties. “‘We try to 
attract everyone to something,’ he says. 

Club events have been the scene of many happy 
reunions among GW alumni. At the recent New 
York happy hour, for example, club secretary/ 
treasurer Michael Perlman, BA °65, a lawyer, 
ran into his first GW roommate, Dr. Ron Altman, 
BS ’65, a Staten Island dentist, whom he had not 
seen in 20 years. 

Today’s alumni events, which have been draw- 
ing well over 100 alumni each, contrast strikingly 
with those of five and ten years ago. 

‘Regional activities traditionally consisted of 
one meeting per year, which we would repeat in 
25 different cities,’ Howard explains. *‘It was a 
sort of ‘shotgun approach,’ where we ordinarily 
spent less than 24 hours in each place. It meant 
that we would visit New York once a year, the 
same as we would visit Dallas and Houston once 
a year, in spite of the fact that there are dramat- 
ically different alumni populations in those areas.” 

When Wendy Luther came aboard two years 
ago as associate director, the Alumni Relations 
Office designated the establishment of regional 
alumni groups a top priority. A concentrated effort 
was launched to establish clubs in GW’s largest 
alumni population centers. In early 1988, Luther 
sent surveys to nearly 10,000 alumni in New 
York and California, designed to elicit the names 
of interested graduates. The response was tre- 
mendous. 

“Tm becoming more and more convinced that 
many were never involved before because they 
were never asked before,’’ Howard declares. 
‘‘They are out there, they are willing to work, 
they are willing to become involved, and the 
survey gave them the opportunity to tell us that.” 
Howard underlines the importance of a highly 
visible professional person, such as Luther, to the 
initial success of the clubs. 

For the past few months, she has been shuttling 
between Washington and New York, overseeing 


the club’s development. ‘‘New York is close 
enough that the Executive Committee members 
and I do a lot of visiting back and forth,’’ she 
explains. 

The New York Executive Committee is slated 
to meet six times a year, and to hold three events 
annually. The club held a November welcoming 
reception for President Trachtenberg and is plan- 
ning a March cultural event and a June family 
picnic. 

Both Luther and Howard are delighted with the 
club’s progress to date. Much of the success in 
New York can be attributed to the dynamic 
leadership of President Margaret Palmer, who has 
“taken the bull by the horns,” according to 
Luther. 

“It was obvious from the beginning that her 
enthusiasm was going to be vital to the group,” 
Howard adds. ‘‘She’s the kind of person you wish 
you could clone in every city because she has all 
the things going for her that are necessary to make 
an alumni group succeed. She’s just that kind of 
a person—organized to a tee. She knows exactly 
what needs to be done and how to do it!” 

The New York club, with six officers, three 
trustees and a complete set of by-laws, differs 
from the San Diego group in structure, but not in 
sentiment. 

‘*In each city, the model for the club changes,”’ 
Luther explains. ‘‘What works in San Diego does 
not necessarily work in New York. 

‘*You have to take the geography of the location 
and the work habits and lifestyles of the people 
into account,” she continues. *‘San Diego, unlike 
New York, prefers not to have by-laws, but does 
have a committee of dedicated alumni who work 
on events on a regular basis.’ 

In addition to San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco are now the focus of a great deal of 
Luther’s attention. Over the past few weeks, 
events have taken place in all three cities— 
cumulatively home to some 7,000 GW alumni. 

The San Diego club held a beach picnic on 
Mission Bay. San Francisco graduates enjoyed a 
private tour of Andrew Wyeth’s much talked 
about Helga pictures. Los Angeles alumni drank 
plenty of coffee for ‘‘The Insomniacs Tour of 
L.A., an offbeat 3:00 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. guided 
tour, which included watching the sun rise from 
the top of a skyscraper! 

“It’s important to have open lines of commu- 
nication with people on the West Coast—to see 
how they react to things that are happening at the 
university,” Luther states. 

‘Through the clubs, we get useful feedback 
from our California alumni, many of whom are 
still interested in the school and aware of some 
of the issues that we are facing.” 

Strong regional alumni programs benefit the 
university, as well as the members, in a variety 
of other ways. 

“The clubs help us identify alumni leaders 
living outside of the Washington area who may 
be interested in serving the university as alumni 
trustees,’’ Howard states. 

Alumni involvement makes all the difference 
to the success of the Colonial Connection, a 
Career Services Office program that provides GW 
graduates with career networking help, relocation 
information and alumni contacts in new cities. 

Perhaps most important of all, support given 
by alumni in the vital area of admissions and 
recruitment can help shape the future of the George 
Washington University. 

“Alumni throughout the country are an im- 
mensely valuable resource when it comes to 
recruiting the type of top-notch students that we 
all want and need at GW,” Howard affirms. 

Plans are now underway to send surveys to 
GW alumni in Boston, Philadelphia, Connecticut, 
Chicago, Miami and Tampa—all large alumni 
population centers—and to stage events in each 
area by next summer. 

In the next few years, Howard envisions the 
existence of organized clubs in GW’s top 20 
alumni cities. As this most precious GW resource 
continues to be tapped, everyone is sure to benefit. 

‘When you come to think of it, what is a 
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San Diego club members, enjoying a Mission Bay picnic. 


university without its alumni?” Luther asks. **By 
identifying those alumni who are enthusiastic 
about the university, and who want to get in- 
volved, we can make GW even better than it is 


right now. We need their support, their feedback, 
and, most of all, their continued loyalty.” [J 
Jamie Freedman 


Year-End Tax and Gift 
Planning: Options of 
Interest 


A simple ability to predict the future is all that’s 
needed to make year-end tax planning consider- 
ably easier for taxpayers. With that talent 
knowing what next year holds in store—the 
taxpayer could answer such questions as: What 
will happen to tax rates in 1989? Will Congress 
raise the rates? Will capital gains once again 
become a tax-favored item? What direction will 
the stock market take in the new year? 
Unfortunately, George Washington University 
offers no crystal balls for sale in its bookstore or 
by mail to its alumni. However, we hope some 
ideas presented in this article will be helpful in 
year-end tax planning and may assist you in 
reducing the size of your 1988 tax bill. 
Although rates have been declining in recent 
years, income tax rates are expected to stay the 
same for 1988 and 1989. Only two tax rates are 
part of current tax law: 15 percent and 28 percent. 
Athough upper-income individuals will effectively 
be taxed at a top rate of 33 percent, the tax on 
an individual’s total taxable income will not 
exceed 28 percent. Whether Congress will in- 
crease tax rates in 1989 is debatable. However, 
lower rates are highly unlikely. Should your tax 
strategy in late 1988 be one of maximizing 
deductions for this year or, on the gamble that 
Congress will raise taxes, push some deductions 
into 1989? It is probably safer to assume that tax 
rates will remain unchanged in 1989. If rates 
don’t change next year, taxpayers should estimate 
their taxable income and top tax bracket for 1988 
and then try to predict their 1989 income. If the 
taxpayer will be in a higher tax bracket during 
either year (perhaps 33 percent rather than 28 
percent), it is wise to adjust deductions so that 
more deductions will occur in the high-tax year. 
The two basic general tax strategies for year- 
end tax planning are quite different and depend 
upon one’s financial situation. The first strategy 
is to increase deductions in 1988 and defer some 
income to 1989. The second strategy is to accom- 
plish just the opposite by postponing deductions 
from 1988 to 1989 and arranging to receive some 
1989 income in 1988. 
An example of the first plan of maximizing 
1988 deductions and postponing some current 
income to 1989 would occur in the case of a 


person who expects his income to decline—for 
example, if one plans to retire at the end of 1988. 
Tax saving strategy in this situation could include: 
arranging to receive some income in 1989, when 
it will be taxed at a lower rate; waiting until 1989 
to sell profitable investments; investing in U.S. 
Treasury bills with 1989 maturity dates; making 
maximum IRA or retirement plan contributions 
in 1988; asking one’s employer to defer any year- 
end bonus until 1989; accumulating in 1988 as 
many itemized deductions as possible, since de- 
ductions save more taxes when tax rates are high; 
and paying interest expenses by year’s end. For 
example, although consumer interest is only 40 
percent deductible in 1988, the deduction drops 
to 20 percent in 1989. 

The strategy of deferring deductions until 1989 
and speeding up next year’s income to this year 
would be wise to consider when individuals see 
their incomes rising substantially, with their tax 
bracket going from 28 percent to 33 percent. In 
this situation, specific strategies could include 
pulling as much income as possible into 1988 (by 
cashing U.S. savings bonds this year and selling 
profitable investments) and maximizing 1989 de- 
ductions (by selling unprofitable investments in 
January 1989—thereby increasing next year’s loss 
deduction—and by bunching medical expenses in 
1989 if possible). 

For alumni wishing to increase deductions for 
1988, an easy and satisfying action is to make 
charitable contributions. For example, a gift can 
be made to the George Washington University as 
late as Dec. 31, 1988, and still qualify as a 
deduction. 

Up to 33 percent of any gift made go the 
university in 1988 will be returned to the donor 
in the form of income tax savings. Donors giving 
highly appreciated stocks or other property can 
save even more. And gifts of capital gain property 
in which the donor retains a lifetime income can 
be very attractive in 1988. In addition to the 
lifetime income from the gift property, the donor 
will receive a charitable contribution deduction, 
freedom from payment of tax on the appreciation 
(capital gains) and substantial estate tax savings. 

If you wish to consider a year-end gift and 
have questions about the tax- and gift-planning 
aspects, please call or write the director of planned 
giving, GW Development Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20052 (202)994-8715. (This article was 
based upon a newsletter entitled ‘‘Year-End Tax 
and Gift Planning,” published by R and R New- 
kirk, Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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Scottsdale lawyer and investment banker Frank 
E. Curley, BA ’42, was recognized for one year 
of service on the College of Medicine Coordi- 
nating Advisory Board of the University of Ari- 
zona. 


Joseph A. DeGrandi, MS ’50, JD °52, has been 
elected president of the American Intellectual 
Property Law Association for 1987-88. He is a 
senior partner in Beveridge, DeGrandi, and Wei- 
lacher, a Washington, D.C., law firm. 


One of the 1988 Donald L. Scantlebury Awards, 
given to government executives who have dem- 
onstrated outstanding leadership and made sig- 
nificant improvements in financial management, 
was given to Conrad R. Hoffman, BA ’50, for 
his work as director of the Office of Budget and 
Finance for the Veterans Administration. 


American University’s School of Public Affairs 
presented the 1988 Roger W. Jones Award for 
Executive Leadership to Vernon N. Houk, MD 
°54, director of the Center for Environmental 
Health and Injury Control, Centers for Disease 
Control, Atlanta, Ga. Houk is recognized for his 
work in the areas of tuberculosis control and 
protection from exposure to hazards in the envi- 
ronment. 


If you take the HighRoad, you can get there faster 
and cheaper, according to a study by William E. 
Owen, MEA ’59, of Owen Transit Group in 
Marietta, Ga. The HighRoad is a driverless rapid 
transit system which uses a single overhead sup- 
porting road beam to carry aircraft-like passenger 
vehicles at speeds of 60 mph. Owen recently 
obtained a patent for this system. He credits 
operations research analytical methods learned at 
GW as being instrumental in his work. 


Two GW graduates are partners in the New York 
law firm of Stiefel, Gross and Kurland which has 
recently combined with the St. Louis-based firm 
of Bryan, Cave, McPheeters & McRoberts. They 
are Maurice B. Stiefel, JD ’55, and Marc S. 
Gross, JD ’59. 


Anthropologist Paul Axelrod, BA °68, was pro- 
moted to full professor at Ripon College in Ripon, 
Wis. 


The 240,000-member Air Force Association and 
its affiliate, the Aerospace Education Foundation, 
have a new executive director in retired Air Force 
four-star general Charles L. Donnelly Jr., MS 
%64. Donnelly recently retired after 36 years in 
the service, where he flew more than 8,000 hours 
in 38 different aircraft. 


One of four Pomona College Wig Distinguished 
Professor Awards was given to Richard A. 
Harrison, BA °67. Harrison, who has won the 
award twice before, joined Pomana College in 
1977 as an associate professor of history. Wig 
Awards recognize excellence in faculty endeavors. 


‘*Maximizing Counseling Services to High Risk 
Youth” was the topic of a program presented by 
Dorothy E. Jenkins, MAE ’66, EdD ’78, at the 
annual convention of the American Association 
for Counseling and Development. Jenkins is di- 
rector of guidance and counseling for the Wash- 
ington, D.C., public schools; she also serves as 


secretary of the GW General Alumni Association 
Board. 


Retired U.S. Marine Corps Col. Harold N. 
Mehaffey, BBA ’64, is president of Chaparral 
Ventures, a wholly owned private land develop- 
ment company in Irvine, Calif. 


Boulder, Colo., is now home for one GW couple. 
Tom W. Metz, BA °67, MBA ’72, is vice 
president at Leasetec Corporation, responsible for 
all financial and treasury functions. His wife, 
Patricia Gearhart Metz, BA ’69, MA ’77, EdD 
*88, will continue to research the topic of her 
now completed doctorate, ‘‘the student as em- 
ployee.” Before the move to Boulder, she was 
director of the University Center at Georgetown 
University, and he was with Marriott Corporation. 


One graduate of GW’s medical school has passed 
the torch to another. John H. Mitchell, MD ’65, 
has been named corporate medical director for 
Amoco Corporation, replacing Harold W. Spies, 
MD ’46, who retired after 21 years with Amoco. 


As an executive at the New York Human Re- 
sources Administration, Harvey Robins, BA ’68 
has been responsible for assuring that shelters 
have sufficient beds for the homeless and that 
home care is provided for AIDS victims. Robins 
is now deputy chancellor for financial affairs for 
the HRA. 


The executive vice president in charge of the 
Commercial Group for Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation is Maurice C. Sardi, MBA ’66. 
Sardi joined Westinghouse in 1957. 


The Foundation for Independent Colleges of Penn- 
sylvania has appointed Suzanne L. Seiter, BA 
67 as director of communications. Seiter had 
been a communications specialist for the Birm- 
ingham, Mich., public schools. 


San Francisco attorney Deborah Seymour Shef- 
ler, BA °67, JD °73, formerly with the U.S. 
Department of Justice, is now a partner in Steinhart 
and Falconer, where she specializes in employ- 
ment law and general civil litigation. 


Registered Representative, a trade publication for 
the brokerage community, has named David 
Speck, BA ’67, MA ’68, EdD 773, as one of 
‘*10 Outstanding Brokers of 1987.” Speck, one 
of 400,000 registered stockbrokers eligible for 
nomination, is executive vice president, invest- 
ments, at Johnston, Lemon and Company in 
Virginia. 


The Montgomery County, Md., Housing Oppor- 
tunities Commission has elected Cathy S. Ber- 
nard, BBA ’71, MPA ’78, as chair. Bernard is 
president of CSB Associates, a real estate man- 
agement and investment firm. 


Montgomery County’s senior citizens will soon 
be enjoying innovative new programs, following 
the appointment of Elizabeth M. Boehner, BA 
°71, MHC 775, as chief of the County’s Division 
of Elder Affairs. Boehner previously worked as 
a senior associate at Health Care Management 
Associates in Boston, where she specialized in 
developing retirement housing and alternatives to 
institutionalization. 


As the new president and chief executive officer 
of WalthamWeston Hospital and Medical Center, 
Richard L. Brown, MHC 73, is responsible for 
operation and strategic direction of the hospital. 


Frederick F. Calvetti, LLM °77, and Anthony 
P. Venturino, JD ’87, have published articles 
on inequitable conduct in patent law in Japan and 
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Germany. Their article, entitled ‘‘Strategies for 
Appeals from Administrative Agencies and Dis- 
trict Courts,” appeared in the March 1988 Journal 
of the Patent Office Society. 


Joining the board of directors of the Computer 
Law Association is Stephen J. Davidson, JD 
°73, a partner in the Minneapolis law firm of 
Leonard, Street and Deinard. The Computer Law 
Association is an international organization of 
lawyers who represent clients in computer hard- 
ware and software services. 


Raymond J. Eineigl, MSA °72, has become vice 
president of HDR Engineering in Seattle. He 
joined the company in 1984. 


Cenvill Development Corporation in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., has named Eleanor B. Halperin, 
BA ’77, as general counsel. 


Kenneth Human, BA °73, chief counsel at the 
National Space Technology Laboratories in Mis- 
sissippi, received the NASA Exceptional Service 
Medal for his contributions to the space agency. 


Karl R. Katterjohn, BS °74, is producer of 
RSNA Today, the video digest published by the 
Radiological Society of North America. Katter- 
john also is vice president of The Media Exchange 
and served as medical advisor to the award- 
winning film ‘‘David’s Run.” 


A new partner in the Washington, D.C., law firm 
of Nixon, Hargrave, Devons, and Doyle is George 
M. Knapp, JD ’78. Knapp’s practice concentrates 
on regulation and financing of energy projects. 


University Research Corporation, a professional 
services firm in Chevy Chase, Md., has appointed 
Barbara A. Koll, MAE ’79, as human resources 
manager, in charge of personnel administration, 
recruiting and staff effectiveness. 


For the first time in history a native Samoan has 
been appointed to the High Court of American 
Samoa. Associate Justice Michael Kruse, MCA 
°75, has practiced law in Samoa for 11 years. 


William E. Kuhlmann, BS ’74, has been elected 
president and chief operating officer of General 
Physics Corporation, a professional services com- 
pany in Columbia, Md. 


Recently appointed to the editorial board of the 
Public Administration Review is Timothy J. 
Loney, MSA °71. 


Kenneth F. Mangan, MD ’73, heads Temple 
University Hospital’s new Bone Marrow Trans- 
plantation Program in Philadelphia, Pa. A veteran 
of more than 50 bone marrow transplants, Mangan 
hopes to expand the Temple program to a full- 
service bone marrow transplant center. 


Adjunct Associate professor in GW’s Department 
of Health Sciences Administration Neal Mc- 
Kelvey, MHCA ’73, has been promoted to senior 
vice president, chief operations officer at Holy 
Cross Hospital in Silver Spring, Md. He had been 
the hospital’s vice president of clinical services. 


Kieron F. Quinn, JD °70, has been elected to 
the Council of the Tort and Insurance Practice 
Section of the American Bar Association. He is 
an attorney with Quinn, Ward and Kershaw in 
Baltimore. 


WWLP-TV, the NBC affiliate in Springfield, 
Mass., turns to David A. Robinson, BA °74, 
when it needs a news reporter or legal correspon- 
dent. Robinson practiced law for 10 years and 
taught at Western New England College School 
of Law. 


The Surgeon General’s medallion for ‘‘Outstand- 
ing Achievement in the Noblest Tradition of Public 
Service in the Development of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Report on AIDS” was awarded to Dr. 
Michael Samuels, MAG ’72, regarded within 
the U.S. Public Health Service as the staff architect 
of the report. 


A new partner in the New York City law firm of 
Zalkin, Rodin and Goodman is William H. 
Schrag, BA °75. 


Former planning director for Fairfax County, Va., 
Sid Steele, DBA ’78, has been named senior vice 
president for operations at Webb/Sequoia, Inc., 
in Fairfax County, Va. 


The Corporation for Public Broadcasting has 
elected Paul E. Symezak, JD ’75, as its general 
counsel and secretary. Symczak joined CPB in 
1977. 
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Attorneys Jill R. Wren, BA ’76, and Christopher 
G. Wren, BA ’76, have co-authored an article 
entitled ‘The Teaching of Legal Research.’’ The 
article appears in the Winter 1988 issue of Law 
Library Journal. 


The associate director of Quincy City Hospital in 
Quincy, Mass., responsible for patient services, 
is Ellen Weinstein Zane, BA °73. 


The new director of aviation research at Kurth 
and Company, an aviation consulting firm is Doug 
Abbey, BBA ’81. Abbey was formerly director 
of market research at Fokker Aircraft, USA. 


As a Robert Bosch Foundation Fellow, Barbara 
S. Balaj, MA ’83, will spend nine months 
working and studying in Europe. Balaj, who is 
currently a PhD candidate in political science at 
GW, spent last summer as the State Deparment 
intern at the American Consulate General in 
Frankfurt, West Germany. 


Potomac Electric Power Company has promoted 
Betty K. Cauley, JD ’80, to corporate secretary. 
She will also maintain the position of associate 
general counsel of PEPCO in charge of real estate 
and corporate law work. 


The Institute of Industrial Engineers presented its 
Outstanding Young Industrial Engineer Award to 
Johnson A. Edosomwan, DSc ’85. 


Steven M. Ferguson, MBA ’84, is the author of 
of New Enterprises in West Virginia: An Entre- 
preneur Guide, a new high school textbook on 
entrepreneurship. His wife, Deena A. Kleiner- 
man, MD ’80, has become board-certified in 
obstetrics and gynecology by the American Board 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


For ‘‘superior performance of duty,’’ Navy Lt. 
Cmdr. David H. Grundies, MS °80, received 
the Navy Achievement Medal while stationed 
with Patrol Squadron-50, Naval Air Station, Mof- 
fett Field, Calif. 


The 1988 Aerodynamics Award, given by the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics, went to William P. Henderson, ME 
°85, ‘‘for outstanding contributions to the devel- 
opment of fighter and transport aerodynamic tech- 
nology.” Henderson is the head of the propulsion 
aerodynamics branch, transonic aerodynamics di- 
vision, of NASA’s Langley Research Center, 
where he began his career in 1958. 


Robert C. Hubell, MBA °81, is executive vice 
president of Carter Valin Pollen, a division of 
The Carter Organization, a proxy solicitation and 
corporate governance consulting firm. 


‘*Bankruptcy and Intellectual Property Licensing”’ 
is the title of a chapter written by Steve Kiesel- 
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stein, JD °83, which will appear in /ntellectual 
Property Counseling and Litigation: Techniques 
and Strategy, published by Matthew Bender and 
Company. 


Bruce J. Landau, JD ’87, has joined the Atlanta 
law firm of Alston and Bird as an associate in the 
litigation department. 


The first career management workshop for sci- 
entific and technical employees in the Office of 
Air and Radiation of the Environmental Protection 
Agency was developed and implemented by Ken- 
neth B. Malmberg, MA ’80. Malmberg received 
a Tribute of Appreciation award from the EPA 
for his work. 


Steven T. Miano, BS °82, has joined the Phila- 
delphia-based law firm of Wolf, Block, Schorr 
and Solis-Cohen as an associate in the environ- 
mental department. Previously he was assistant 
regional counsel at the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, Middle Atlantic Region, in the 
Hazardous Waste Branch. 


GW’s loss is ELI’s gain. Dan Moshavi, BA ’85, 
has joined the Environmental Law Institute as 
manager of public relations. In his new post, 
Moshavi directs communications and media re- 
lations efforts for the group, a non-profit research 
and education center focusing on environmental 
law, policy and management. Moshavi spent the 
last three years at GW as a writer and public 
information specialist with the Office of University 
Relations. 


Edward Rutyna, JD ’85, has joined the Santa 
Ana, Calif., law firm of Mouser, Channels and 
Giddens, which specializes in workers’ compen- 
sation defense. 


Philadelphia Mayor Wilson Goode has named 
John R. Saler, BA ’80, to the Criminal Justice 
Coordinating Commission and the Airport Advi- 
sory Board. Saler is a registered representative 
with Karr-Barth Associates, a Philadelphia-based 
insurance and investment firm. 


Eric Simon, JD ’83, is associate research director 
of the U.S. Sentencing Commission. 


Joining the New York City law firm of Morgan 
and Finnegan is Anthony P. Venturino, JD °87. 


Baltimore resident Gerard R. Vetter, JD °80, 
has been elected a partner at the law firm of 
Semmes, Bowen, and Semmes. Vetter’s field is 
foreclosure, creditors’ rights and bankruptcy. 


W.L. Harvey, a New York marketing commu- 
nications agency, has named a new president. 
He’s Rob Weinberg, BA °80. W.L. Harvey, 
which specializes in sales promotion and direct 
marketing, also moved to larger quarters in Man- 
hattan last August. 


Matthew M. Wirgau, MBA ’86, is deputy 


administrator of the U.S. Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Administration in Washington, D.C. 
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The sixtieth anniversary issue of the Political 
Handbook of the World, edited annually since 
1975 by Arthur S. Banks, MA ’54, is now out. 
The nationally acclaimed, 800-page political ref- 
erente book contains up-to-date, objective infor- 
mation about every nation in the world. Each 
year, the political, social and economic factors 
that create change are analyzed, international 
structures and relationships are assessed and con- 
temporary issues and conflicts are clarified. The 
book examines each country’s political and his- 
torical background and provides data on popula- 
tion, trade, natural resources, languages, institu- 
tional structure and leading government officials. 
Banks chairs the Political Science Department of 
the State University of New York at Binghamton. 
CSA Publications, Binghamton, N.Y., 1988. 


What happens when enrollment in journalism 
schools changes from predominantly male to 
predominantly female? Maurine H. Beasley, 
PhD ’74, and Kathryn T. Theus discuss the 
implications of their case study finding, more 
fondly known as the ‘‘pink-collar ghetto’’ report, 
in a new book entitled The New Majority: A Look 
at What the Preponderance of Women in Jour- 
nalism Education Means to the Schools and to 
the Professions. University Press of America, 
Lanham, Md., 1988. 


One morning, while sitting in traffic on the Cabin 
John Bridge, computer professional Carol L. 
Covin, BA ’72, came to the realization that 
working Virginians and Marylanders were simply 
switching places every day. Deciding that there 
ought to be a way of identifying companies near 
one’s home, she set about writing The Computer 
Professional's Job Guide for the Washington, 
D.C., Area. The book profiles 117 Washington- 
area companies that employ computer profes- 
sionals, giving job hunters the broad overview 
and inside information that they need to make the 
right career decisions. Vandamere Press, Arling- 
ton, Va., 1988. 


Anthony J. DelPopolo Sr., MA ’48, fulfilled 
one of his life-long ambitions in writing Francis: 
Saint of Assisi and the World—an autobiograph- 
ical-style book about the Patron Saint of Italy, as 
St. Francis himself might have told his life story. 
DelPopolo spent six years extensively researching 
St. Francis’ life, and visiting the many churches 
and places in Italy that were dear to him, prior 
to writing the book. Cavalier Publishing House, 
McLean, Va., 1988. 


William K. Domke, MA ’74, analyzes why wars 
begin and whether changing environmental factors 
effect a government’s decision to go to war in 
War and the Changing Global System. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1987. 


In Les Contemplations of Victor Hugo: The Ash 
Wednesday Liturgy, Professor John A. Frey, 
Chairman of GW’s Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literature, suggests an alternative way 
to read these well-known poems. The University 
Press of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1988. 


Martin A. Frey, LLM ’66, Professor of Law at 
the University of Tulsa, has co-authored An 
Introduction to Contracts and Restitution for 
Paralegals. West Publishing Company, 1988. 


If your life is a constant race against the clock, 
the 1988 edition of Personal Time Management 
and Effective Administration, by John S. Hoyt 
Jr., MA ’54, may help buy you some precious 
extra minutes. This self-instructional kit, for in- 
dividuals and groups, uses up-to-date tools and 
techniques for teaching people how to schedule 
their time. Telstar Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 1988. 


Library of Congress German/Dutch area specialist 
Margarit B. Krewson, MA ’83, has prepared a 
bibliography entitled Von Steuben and the German 
Contribution to the American Revolution. Her 
contribution to German scholarship recently earned 


her the Officer's Cross of the Order of Merit of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., 1987. 


Whether you’re a professional football player or 
a weekend cycling enthusiast, the second edition 
of The Injured Athlete by Daniel Kulund, MD 
*68, is for you! This newly revised sports medicine 
source book is packed with updated information 
on diagnosing, treating and preventing sports- 
related injuries among amateur and professional 
athletes. The first edition of the book was recently 
published in Spanish and Japanese. J.B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Hagerstown, Md., 1988. 


California lawyer Thomas R. Lampe, JD ’63, 
has written Idea to Marketplace, a book advising 
inventors and other creative people how to de- 
velop, protect and sell their ideas. Price Stern 
Sloan, Los Angeles, Calif., 1987. 


Baffled by the trademark status of confusingly 
similar products? Help is now at your fingertips 
in the Products Comparison Manual for Trade- 
mark Users, authored by Francis M. Pinckney, 
JD ’63. BNA Books, Washington, D.C., 1988. 


Anyone who has gone from university life into 
the ‘real world’ will appreciate The College 
Graduate’s Survival Guide, a humorous look at 
the first year out of college, co-authored by Caren 
Rubin, BA ’86. Price Stern Sloan, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1987. 


Massachusetts fiction writer Jeanne Schinto, BA 
°73, has announced the publication of her first 
book, Shadow Bands, a collection of twelve short 
stories featuring characters from contemporary 
American life. Ontario Review Press, Princeton, 
N.J., 1988. 


Secrets... 


...is the intriguing title of Bob Tiemann’ s 40°" x 
30°’, color-packed acrylic, above. Tiemann, BA 
°68, MFA ’70, was one of the winners of the 
Cecille R. Hunt Memorial Prize, bestowed at 
GW’ s fourth Art Alumni Exhibition this fall. Other 
Hunt Prize recipients this year were Leslie Burka, 
BA ’72, and Wayne Paige, MFA '71. Wretha 
Hanson, proprietor of Washington's Franz Bader 
Gallery, was juror for the show, which drew 187 
entries from 69 alumni artists. Held in the Dimock 
Gallery with the assistance of GW’s curator of 
art, Lenore D. Miller, the Art Alumni Exhibition 
is jointly sponsored by the Alumni Relations Office 
and the Department of Art. The Hunt Prize was 
established in 1981 by Walter J. Hunt in memory 
of his late wife to support a prize award program. 
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Alumni Artists 


Studio Gallery in Washington, D.C., was the site 
of a recent show of acrylic paintings and collages 
by Mary Betts Anderson, BA °43. Anderson 
uses contemporary techniques to comment on 
ancient sources: pages from the Koran and me- 
dieval manuscripts. 


“Recent Work on Paper’’ was the title of a 
watercolor/mixed media exhibition this fall of the 
work of Judy Bass, MFA ’74. The show was 
held at D.C.’s Marsha Mateyka Gallery. 


American mosaicist Jerry Carter, Att "63-66, 
was commissioned to create a permanent mosaic 
monument in Ravenna, Italy, the capital of fine 
art mosaics since 350 A.D. The monument, 
entitled ‘‘Second Genesis,” took seven months 
to construct, and was dedicated in April, in the 
presence of the city’s mayor, cardinal and nu- 
merous government officials. Carter is considered 
one of only six major mosaic artists in the world 
today. 


Assateague Coast Guards by Rosemary Nothwanger. 


Bethesda artist Rosemary Nothwanger, AA °76, 
recently completed a solo exhibition of her water- 
colors at the National Institutes of Health. Her 
four-year watercolor career has already featured 
commissions from two Smithsonian museums and 
participation in over 10 national and regional 
juried shows. 


frie aries A sk ED ge 
A Vested Interest 


Peg Callihan 


Edward N. Vest was elected president of the 
George Washington University General Alumni 
Association on June 29, to serve for a period of 
two years. Holder of three GW degrees—BA '59, 
MA ’65, EdD’72—Vest most recently served the 
GAA as secretary of the Governing Board. A past 
president of the Education Alumni Association, 
he also has served as chair of the School of 
Education and Human Development s yearly pro- 
gram, ‘‘New Directions.” Vest is vice principal 
of Friendly High School at Fort Washington, Md. 
He succeeds John R. Manning as GAA president. 


“Powell” continued from page 10 


Powell laughs. ‘‘If you don’t like them, 
you'll rise to high positions in government.”’ 

Wofsey remembers Powell as reserved, 
quiet and the best student he ever had, bar 
none. ‘‘He was all work and really didn’t 
joke much. The only thing I ever scolded 
him about—aside from a few of his split 
infinitives—was that he wouldn’t pursue a 
doctorate. I was sorry we couldn’t keep 
him,” Wofsey recalls. 

Powell’s formula for success, being in the 
right place at the right time, proved true in 
1972 when he was chosen from a pool of 
1,500 to become one of 17 White House 
fellows. As luck would have it, he was 
assigned as special assistant to the director 
of the Office of Management and Budget in 
the Nixon administration. 

It was there that Powell captured the 
attention of two men who later influenced 
the general’s rise through the White House 
ranks—Caspar Weinberger, then head of the 
OMB, and his deputy Frank Carlucci. 

Many in Washington, including Powell 
himself, have questioned the propriety of 
having a military officer serve as the presi- 
dent’s national security adviser—a job which 
is, essentially, a political post. But Colin 
Powell has impressed a lot of doubters. There 
have been problem areas, including U.S. 
policy in Central America, which Powell 
describes as ‘‘one of the most difficult’’ for 
which to find proper solutions. 

Nonetheless, it has been said that President 
Reagan’s foreign policy process has worked 
better under Powell’s tenure than ever before. 
“TIl tell you one thing, there’d never be 
shenanigans in his office like those alleged 
during Poindexter’s time,’’ Wofsey says. 

Some say that Powell is blessed with a 
manner which makes him very effective 
within the system. Lacking the intellectual 
imperialism that marked Henry Kissinger or 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Powell also has avoided 
the kind of high visibility that characterized 
many of his predecessors. 

A key NSC staff aide told the Christian 
Science Monitor that *‘Powell has a special 
quality—it’s not loud, there are not a lot of 
ideological elements, it’s not pedantic. He 
works in a gentle way and seems to have an 
instinctive sense for what is sound.” 

‘“‘He has done a first-class job in dealing 
with diplomats, politicians and military peo- 
ple,” says a veteran Washington reporter, 
‘tand he’s walked down the middle of the 
line better than anyone.’’ However, *‘Powell 
is not a ‘yes’ man. He knows his own mind 
and can be forceful. Carlucci brought him 
in to do that job and he’s done it well,” the 
observer says. 

Powell’s quiet success at the NSC has 
catapulted him to public attention. During 
the final months of the Reagan administra- 
tion, a flurry of news stories have centered 
on what the general’s next career move will 
be. Notables—from former Sen. Barry Gold- 
water to columnists William Raspberry and 
George F. Will—speculated before the Re- 
publican Convention that a George Bush/ 
Colin Powell ticket could win the 1988 
election. Others say that Powell will in time 
become the first black Army chief of staff 
and eventually become chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—if he stays in uniform. 

Powell brushes all speculation aside. ‘‘One 
nice thing I’ve learned in 30 years of Army 
life is that you don’t have to worry about 
writing up your resume or asking for jobs. 
They'll give you one,’’ he says. 

For now, Powell’s just waiting for the 
Army Chief of Staff to tell him what his 
next ambition will be. 


Charlotte Ericson is manager, news service, 


Manning became an alumni member of the GW for the GW Office of University Relations. 


Board of Trustees July 1. 


“Caws Célébre” continued from page 7 


third is that while novelty may be rare, it is 
not non-existent. 

If whenever something is discovered, it is 
remembered and added to the stock of knowl- 
edge, then progressively humanity becomes 
more adequate to its complex surroundings. 
And of course that is what has happened. 
But we need to keep on re-formulating and 
re-thinking. On the one hand, it is necessary 
because the knowledge we already have will 
lose its currency and vigor unless we do that. 
But on the other it is rewarding, because we 
do gradually come to better terms with the 
world. 


GWTimes: Do you want to be remembered 
as someone who helped to keep the process 
of knowledge flowing? 


Caws: What my contribution eventually will 
have consisted of, I don’t know. I still have 
a couple of decades in this business. But it 
would make me very contented to be remem- 
bered as somebody who insisted and kept 
insisting, that in order to keep the products 
of the mind alive, we have to give constant 
attention to them. 

On opposite ends of my shelf are two 
books. One is the Columbia Dictionary of 
Modern European Literature, the other the 
Encyclopedia of Physics. They were pub- 
lished at about the same time, and I contrib- 
uted to both of them. I didn’t put them on 
opposite ends of the shelf for purposes of 
contrast; they just happen to have ended up 
there. But now that I notice the fact, it 
represents for me the opportunity I’ve had 
to work at a professional level in diverse 
domains. That’s part of what it means to me 
to be a University Professor. 


Karl M. Korzenewski was formerly a public 
information specialist with the Office of Uni- 
versity Relations. 


In Memoriam 


Herbert Abraham, LLB °25, May 10, Bristow, 
Okla. 


Roy E. Adolfson, BA *49, MA °68, Feb. 8, 
Arlington, Va. 


Elmer S. Albritton, JD '52, March 4, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Sol M. Alpher, BA *32, LLB °34, Feb. 15, 
Bethesda, Md. 

David E. Bamford, LLB °49, April 1, West 
Court, Conn. 

Julia Ford Banks, BAE °36, Jan. 11, 
Richmond, Va. 

Richard Adrian Barrett, DBA °72, Jan. 9, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Ernest G. Bender, LLB °26, Jan. 9, Clearwater, 
Fla. 

Adam Y. Bennion, JD 39, Feb. 27, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Kenneth Birgfeld, LLB °38, March 28, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Thomas Edwin Bracken, LLB °38, Feb. 6, 
Dunedin, Fla. 

John F. Brougher, EdD °*49, April 26, Carlisle, 
Pa. 

Arthur W. Buschman, BA °41, Feb. 1, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Gladys G. Calkins, MA °60, Feb. 16, 
Alexandria, Va. 


William E. Carigan Jr., MA °64, Jan. 6, 
Logan, Utah 


Danielle Ann Carpenter, BA ’72, May 17, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


Constance Dudley Casey, BA °74, Jan. 29, 
Washington, D.C. 


Carradine Newton Cassidy, JD °41, April 1, 
Arlington, Va. 


James J. Charuhas, BME °53, March 3, 
Washington, D.C. 


Frances B. Chester, BAE *60, April 2, 
Collingswood, N.J. 


Dorothea A. Cook, BAE °34, Feb. 15, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hilburn P. Covington, LLB '29, Dec. 9, 1987, 
San Rafael, Calif. 


William H. Crouch, LLB °39, Jan. 16, 
Washington, D.C. 


Elizabeth M. Deener, BAE °42, Arlington, Va. 


Margaret E. Diesner, LLB °41, Jan. 10, 
Alexandria, Va. 


James J. Donoghue, BS °37, Feb. 28, Portland, 
Ore. 


Josephine R. Donovan, MA ’32, April 6, 
Bangor, Maine 


Robert V. H. Duncan, LLB °40, March 3, 
Irvington, Va. 


Marion B. Earl, LLB °31, Feb. 24, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


Sylvia Z. Edelstein, BS ’59, Nov. 17, 1987, 
Rockville, Md. 


Richard Emmet, BA °30, MD °34, May 4, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


Thomas H. Enzor Jr., BA °50, March 26, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Roy G. Epperley, LLB °33, LLM °36, March 
14, Arlington, Va. 


Marlin A. Espenshade, PhD °52, March 26, 
Ellicott City, Md. 


Justin L. Fearing, JD ’20, Feb. 3, Lakeland, 
Fla. 


Bill Foley, MA ’63, April 30, McLean, Va. 
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Louis Brockway Chen Fong, MEA °62, Feb. 
11, Arlington, Va. 

Robert R. Fontaine, BEE °63, May 15, 
Riverdale, Md. 

Paul De Long Gable, BA ’25, MA °26, March 
13, Silver Spring, Md. 

James T. Grady, BA °47, Feb. 9, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Margaret M. Hayes, JD °41, May 9, 
Washington, D.C. 


Louis Horowitz, LLB °17, LLM/MPL ’28, Dec. 


7, 1987, Silver Spring, Md. 

Frederick A. Indorf, MAE °49, EdD °54, Feb. 
26, Tracy, Calif. 

John Brevard Jacob, LLB °52, April 11, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Catherine V. Johnson, BA °32, Jan. 13, 
Alexandria, Va. ' 
Charles A. Kinser, BS ’35, April 25, Anaheim, 
Calif. 


Felix Klass, JD °47, March 28, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Sallie Frost Knerr, BA °64, April 19, Seabrook 
Island, S.C. 

Maye Steely McElroy, LLB ’23, April 7, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Donald Lewis McMillen Il, BA °67, Aug. 17, 
1987, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Wilfield Scott Macgill, LLB °32, March 3, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Salvatore J. V. Maciulla, BS °37, Jan. 12, 
Potomac Falls, Md. 

Virginia Lightfoot Maclean, BA °32, Jan. 26, 
College Park, Md. 

Mary Leach Maltby, BA ’65, Feb. 21, Canaan, 
Conn. 


Walter Whitman Mathieson Jr., BSP °51, April 
26, Rockville, Md. 


Burnita S. Matthews, LLB °19, LLM/MPL °20, 


April 25, Washington, D.C. 

William P. May, BA °32, MD °35, Feb. 18, 
Mathews, Ala. 

Heidi J. Mengle, MA °73, Feb. 4, Richmond, 
Va. 

Richard C. Meo, BA °31, MD °34, March 13, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Edna E. Miller, APC °61, March 15, 
Washington, D.C. 


Robert W. Molloy, MA °64, March 4, 
Lakewood, Colo. 


Herbert H. Murray, BME °48, July 6, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Earl Norris, PHR °15, Feb. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gerald D. O’Brien, BSE °37, Jan. 26, 
Arlington, Va. 


Cheryl Ann Orvis, JD °73, Jan. 26, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Emilie V. Peebles, BA *40, Jan. 21, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Ray A. Peteritas, BCE ’51, Feb. 29, Camp 
Hill, Pa. 


Thomas W. Phillips, LLB ’22, LLM °23, 
March 24, Arlington, Va. 


W. Cooper Pittman, MA 62, PhD °79, April 
29, Bethesda, Md. 


Rosemary Plumb, MA °48, March 21, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Velma Spearmon Prince, MA '75, Feb. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 


Brent M. Quinn, BME °54, Jan. 15, 
McConnells, S.C. 


William A. Rankin, BAE °74, March 15, 
Catlett, Va. 


Louis Reznek, LLB °42, Jan. 10, Bethesda, 
Md. 


David Robbins, JD °57, April 3, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Robert L. Robertson, MAE ’58, Jan. 13, 
Damascus, Md. 


James R. Roman Jr., DBA °70, Jan. 12, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


John A. Rothrock Jr., JD °54, March 1, 
Amissville, Va. 

Frank J. Rowe, MD °52, March 7, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Robert Samuel Salzer, MBA ’61, Jan. 30, 
McLean, Va. 

Alvern Sutherland Seidler, BA °29, April 8, 
Hessel, Mich. 

Russell Newton Shewmaker, JD °41, Jan. 4, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dorothy Soeth, BA ’25, Jan. 24, Duarte, Calif. 
Roger E. Spreen, MSB ’67, Jan. 29, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Heinz W. Steinbach, BA °42, Feb. 4, Falls 
Church, Va. 

Antoinette B. Stewart, JD °57, March 28, 
Washington, D.C. 

Josephine Twoler Straub, BA °66, April 13, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

Charles W. Thompson, JD °58, Dec. 21, 1987, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Thomas W. Thompson, PhD °77, Jan. 28, 
Richmond, Va. 

Louis Tickner, MD °29, Dec. 19, 1987, Cherry 
Hill, N.J. 

William R. Tinkelenberg, BA °48, April 18, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

Charles Trilling, MS °34, May 10, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Helen Broodo Tobolowsky, BA °45, Feb. 3, 
Dallas, Texas 

Zachary T. Wobensmith II, JD '30, LLM °32, 
March 19, Jamison, Pa. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Louis Harkey Mayo, professor emeritus of law 
and former vice president for policy studies and 
special projects; Aug. 16, Fairfax, Va. 


Arthur S. Miller, professor emeritus of 
constitutional law, May 13, Key West, Fla. 


Alexander Skinner, a 17-year employee of the 
George Washington University Hospital; April 
19, Landover, Md. 


Trustee Sidney A. Levine 
Dies 


Sidney A. Levine, MD °41, a member of the 
George Washington University Board of Trustees 
since 1972, died Oct. 16 in Boston, Mass. He 
was 73. 

A native of Melrose, Mass., Dr. Levine was 
also a graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina. A practicing physician in Melrose, Dr. 
Levine was a member of several professional 
organizations, including the American Heart As- 
sociation, American College of Cardiology and 
the American College of Angiology. 


. . 
Alumni Chairs 
The General Alumni Association has several chair 
offerings: the traditional black and gold armchair 
with cherry arms; a walnut-stained version of the 


armchair; the black and gold rocker; and a new 
offering, a deacon's bench. They all feature the 


university seal in gold. 


Prices are $160 for the black and gold armchair; 


$165 for the walnut stained armchair and the 


black and gold rocker; and $400 for the deacon’s 


bench, which also comes in black and gold. 


Mail to: 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 
714 Twenty-first St., NW, Washington, DC 20052 


Please send me: 


armchair(s), black 
armchair(s), walnut-stained 


rocker(s) 


deacon's bench 


Enclosed is my check for $ 


charges are extra and must be paid upon chairs’ delivery. 


Name 


Degree/Year 


Street 


City, State, Zip 


Daytime telephone 


made payable to 


Orders must be accompanied by full payment; 
chairs will be delivered anywhere in the 
continental United States. Delivery charges are 
extra, as they are sent C.O.D. 


Please note that delivery time is approximately 8- 
12 weeks. Call (202) 994-6435 for more 
information. Mail the order blank to: 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni Relations Office, The 
George Washington University, 714 Twenty-first 
Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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University€alendar 


DECEMBER 


through January 5 
Annual Student Art 
Show, Dimock 
Gallery; Tues-Fri, 
10 am-5 pm; Sat, 12 
pm-5 pm, free. 


Information, 994-1525. 


17 
The ‘*Nutcracker’’ 
performed by the 
Washington Ballet, 
Lisner Auditorium, 
2 pm. Sponsored by 
Columbian 
College 
Alumni 
Association; 


followed by Alumni 
House reception; 
Tickets and 


information, 994-6130. 


JANUARY 


12-Feb. 20 

Winter M.F.A. Thesis 
Candidate Art Show, 
Dimock Gallery. 


The Career Services 
Center offers year- 
round workshops in 
job search strategy, 
effective interview- 
ing, how to make 
career decisions, and 
letters and resumes. 
Registration informa- 
tion: AcademicCenter, 
T-509, 994-6495. 


The Center for 
Career Education and 
Workshops (CCEW) 
offers a variety of 
career certificate 
programs, computer 
workshops, profes- 
sional development 
programs, test review 
courses and counseling 
services. Information: 
Academic Center, 
T-410, 994-7036. 


29-Feb.5 

“The AIDS 
Epidemic: Implica- 
tions for the Practice 
of Medicine,” St. 
Martin, French West 
Indies, presented by 
GW’s Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education; for 
information, contact 
Greg Thomas, 
994-4285. 


FEBRUARY 


The University 
Counseling Center 
offers Personal 
Development 
workshops designed 
to teach students 
skills for reducing 
stress, developing 
relationships, studying 
more effectively and 
coping with person- 
al concerns. These 
programs are 
available free to 
alumni. The center 
also offers the 

Millers Analogies 7-10 

Test every Wednes- Career Week °89; 
day at 12:30 pm for Marvin Center, noon 
$30; sign up at least to 8 pm; Learn more 
two weeks in advance. about career trends 
Information: 994-6550. and job advancement 
at this annual event; 
Information: Career 
Services Center, 
Academic Center 
T-509, 994-6495. 


Annual subscriptions 
to the GW Hatchet 
are available. 
Information: 994-7079. 


DECEMBER 


9-10 

**Mental Health 
Aspects of AIDS,” 
Sheraton Washington 
Hotel; presented 

by the Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education; for det | Dey a 
information, contact Association of 


Dan Reichard, 994- American Law | 
Schools Reception, 


JANUARY 


4285. 

New Orleans, La. 
JANUARY 19 
22-27 Maryland State Bar 


Association Mid-Year 
Meeting, Stouffer’s 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


‘*Topics in Internal 
Medicine,’ Yosemite 
National Park; 
presented by the 
Office of Continuing 20 

Medical Education; New York State Bar 
for information, Association Annual 
contact Dan Meeting/Luncheon, 
Reichard, 994-4285. New York. 
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Events 


December 7—First Wednesday Lecture 
If you are among those of us getting 
older, plan to join Professor of Surgery 
L. Thompson Bowles for his First 
Wednesday lecture at 8 pm in the 
Continental Room, 3rd floor, Marvin 
Center. Dr. Bowles, who is also 

vice president for medical affairs and 
executive dean of the GW University 
Medical Center, will speak on the 
“Biology of Aging.” Dinner before 

the lecture is available at the University 
club for alumni and guests. Dinner 
reservations should be made with the 
club (call 994-6610) one day in advance; 
lecture reservations may be made by 
calling 994-6435. 


Alumni Tours 


The alumni office has three spectacular 
trips on the drawing board for 1989. If 
you're a world traveler—or a would-be 
world traveler—we believe these tours 
merit your serious consideration. 
Additional information is available from 
the Alumni Relations Office, (202)994- 
6435. 


May 28-June 15—China 

This 19-day tour departs the U.S. aboard 
a Northwest Airlines 747 jet to Shanghai, 
for tours of the Bund, the Jade Buddha 
Temple and Yu Garden. Next comes 
Hangzhou, where you will participate 

in a three-day residence-study program 
focusing on the history and customs of 
China. In Beijing, China's capital for 
the past 700 years, you will visit the 
Forbidden City, the Summer Palace, 

and take full-day excursions to the Ming 
Tombs and the Great Wall. From Beijing 
you travel to Xi'an, then on to Guilin for 
a cruise on the Li River, and, as the tour 
finale, several days of sightseeing in 


July 24-August 5—Seine 

The tour begins in London, where you 
will visit its special sights. The cruise on 
the romantic Seine—aboard the elegant 
M.V. Arlene—begins in Rouen, the 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 


Address Correction Requested 


Hong Kong. Approximate price is $3,695. 


capital of Upper Normandy, where 

you will visit Mont St. Michel, the 
Normandy Beaches and Honfleur. From 
Rouen, cruise the Seine to Les Andelys, 
which is dominated by the ruins of 
Gaillard Castle, built by Richard the 
Lionhearted in 1136. Then on to Le Pecq 
and a visit to historic Versailles and, of 
course, a stop in Paris. Approximate 
price is $3,200 from New York. 


August 17-30—Journey of the Czars 
Join us for a journey to the USSR! You 
begin with a three-night visit in Moscow, 


charge—include Devushkin Island, 
Togliatti, home of a Soviet youth camp, 
Ulyanovsk, Lenin's birthplace, and 
Kazan, where Ivan the Terrible defeated 
the Tartars. See the remarkable walled 
Kremlin, the Cathedral of the 
Suyumbeka Tower. The tour concludes 
with 3 nights in Leningrad. Approximate 
price: $2,799. 


Alumni Reunion Weekend 
Moves to April 

Attention: members of the classes 
of 1939, 1964, 1979 and 1984! 


Alumni Reunion Weekend 1989 
will be held on April 14-16, 1989. 
Come and celebrate your 50th, 
25th, 10th or Sth year reunion! 


Football (Yes, We Said Football) 
Reunion 

George Washington University 
hasn’t fielded a football team since 
1966, but the Colonials’ gridiron 
spirit continues among former 
players. If you are one of them, 
chances are that you'll want to be 
part of the fun at the GW Football 
Reunion, April 7-9, 1989, at the 
Sheraton Crystal City hotel in 
Arlington, Va. For more 
information, write or call Dick 
Duenkel, 8939 Colesbury Place, 
Fairfax, Va. 22031; (703)280-1572. 
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Colonials’ 
Roundup 


While fans anxiously await the beginning 
of the season for men’s and women’s 
basketball, fall has been a busy and 
fruitful time for the men’s and women’s 
soccer, volleyball and water polo teams. 

Men’s soccer, facing one of the tough- 
est schedules in the country, finished a 
disappointing 6-9-4 but managed to earn 
a spot in the Atlantic 10 Conference 
“‘final four’’ championship tournament. 
The team also upset the nation’s top- 
ranked team, Indiana University, on Oct. 
1. Individually, freshman Mario Lone, 
the team’s leading scorer with 16 points, 
was named the conference Western Di- 
vision’s ‘Freshman of the Year.” 

Women’s soccer, with 24 freshmen 
and sophomores on the team, finished 
its season 14-4-4; the team is on the 
verge of breaking into the top 20 national 
rankings. After a sluggish start, coach 
Adrian Glover’s team caught fire and 
won two tournaments while sharing vic- 
tory in a third. Sophomore goalkeeper 
Lora Mozer, who posted 10 shutouts, 
allowed only 17 goals in 22 matches, a 
school record. Sophomore Maureen 
Schafer led the team in scoring with 22 
points. 

The university's volleyball team won 
its 20th match in early November, was 
runner-up in four tournaments and was 
seeded third in the Atlantic 10 tourna- 
ment late in November. Team leaders 
are Cheryl Farley and Lisa MacDonald. 

Meanwhile, Callie Flipse has made a 
successful transition from George Wash- 
ington University water polo star to 
Colonial water polo coach! Flipse, a 
1988 graduate, led her all-male squad to 
a 10-6-1 record this fall—including a 
10-match undefeated streak. Team lead- 
ers included Sean Gorretson, Pedro Mor- 
ales and Gerry O'Rourke. 
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